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ABSTRACT 

This monograph examines s'.udent advising in the 
higher eaucation setting by focusing on shared responsibility 
strategies that enhance student motivation and persistence in a 
diverse student population. In the first two sections, a new concept 
of advising called developmental advising is described in which the 
relationship between advisor and student is vital and in which the 
advisor's role is to help the student look at long-^term as well as 
immediate goals* This quality in the advisor-student relationship 
serves to increase the student's involvement and persistence m 
college and to prepare the student for future decision'^making 
situations. The strategies for achieving this type of relationship 
are explored in detail in the third section, including ways to help 
students focus on and assist in clarifying their needs and aims. The 
fourth section focuses on the particular needs, characteristics, and 
best advising strategies for special groups including minorities, 
academically under-prepared students, disabled students, student 
athletes and international students. Also discussed are students in 
transition, freshmen, students with undecided majors, transfer 
students and adult students. A sixth section offers advice on how tc 
establish and implement a successful advi^^mg system through program 
management, selection and training of advisers, evaluation and 
recognition, collaboration, and viewing the program as a systematic 
enterprise. A series of recommendations and suggestions concludes the 
monograph. Over 200 references and an index are included. (DP) 
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EXE CUTIV E SUM MA RY 

Allhcui^h most collcj»c sUKlcnis :iro :iJvisod abiui! ihoir 
itnirst's of study, tew jXHjpIo \ ic\v acialcnik* advising ;ts a 
moans ( 4 cnhanc ing iho pi )siii\ v < mWi )mcs t it* a )llejio 
Rcsoaaii on college* studonis suggests that activities like ad\ is 
rng eould increase studenis* involwmeni in llieir iollege 
experiences, 'fliis rejxiri fcvusivs on outcomes of advising 
in tlieeoniexf of research on c ontact Ixw een factiltv and 
students, students' iinolwincni. and jUTsistence. ColU i»cs 
and uniwrsities C( mid tisc sMalegic planning t( ) ilesign jd\ is 
ing programs hasc^d on relationships ol shared responsihthu 
and f<K'iised on students' stKx ess llu- information is iippro 
priaie for ad\ ising administrators, faculty adv isers. profeNsional 
advisers, jxvr adv isers. and others w Ik? work to inirease tin* 
|>)siiive outc( >nies ii{ c< >llege through academic adv ising. 

Is a New Look at Academic Advising Warranted? 

Research on pi >s\\\\v t >utc< mu's ol\ollege and on the diMTsc 
netxK of students making U[^ todays stutlent popnlatidu sug 
gests that a new l<K»k at advising is neede;.! I'ituitngs link jca 
demn adv tsing direciK and indiru tl\ to cs mtact between 
factilty and sttklents and persistent e in college l or (.'xample. 
inxolveinent inlliientes Irarning anil *.lefincs effecuw insfi 
ttiiions as ibi >se hav ing the ii\ l< > inv< ^Ke students ( Vstin 
l^)Hi h Keseaa h alst> indicates that frecjueni and meaningful 
ttnnaci with facult\ tnemhers. especialK ^ontatt f(RUsii\g 
on intellciitial or l areer relateti issues. se t*nis to iiu ii'asi.* siu 
dents* inx'oKement arul moii\afi<>n r\slin h)K«: Pas<.aretla 
lUHC). IMHS; feren/ini. Pasiarclla. and lorang !^)S2; rinio 
\^>>C }. These results ^ an in- imp< Miani u > .kK iseis, U n ihev 
have the capai it\ to iiu rejse meaningful contaa uith sindents 
and to efU i uirage them to [xisist in i < allege 

< )ne essi*niia! way u > engage siuck nts in aiK istng Is n » 
design progtjms ilial at km a\ ledge their indi\ idual needs 
l)ivt*rsit\ not onK h.iia^leri/es i<>day s siiKk'nt |K>pulatiun 
but also iontril>uies to a pluralistic soi iety th.it benefits .ill 
members i >f the i « allege c « Jinmunitx lk\ ause ad\ isers v .in 
eiHourage stutlenis to e\pk ire then diltereiu es as pi )sjii\e 
tailors, the acK ismg relaiions!}ip ean be paUK tilaih iesp{H'isi\e 
U > pluralism, f nuiings * if reseda !i acklressing ilu* needs < if 
ethnic minorities, siuik tus \\h(» .ire aca^lcniicalK uiKk rpre 
pared to enter toltege. fudents with disabilities, student alh 
lett*s. and Internationa! stutk nts suggesi th.it ad\ isers who 
li'o >gni/e the !K < A \m >pufatit >n gn lUj s and taik m atK ising 
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praaicvs a|>pri)priaicly ci^gagc in dvNvlopnnnial ad\ ising. 
IH'wIopnuMiUil acK isers itiNoKv siikI<.miis in ihc achisingrcla 
lionship aiul dcinonsiratc thai circtinisiaiuc^s sum )tinding 
indiNidual diffcrcrurs. ikh Mcrfotspkal difl'crcixvs. dftuu' 
stiklciiis needs. 
Adv isers can also resj-H >nd U) suidenis w lin aa- in siaj^es 
iransiiion. Kejjardless of a^e or ivrsonal siuiaiion, senile 
sUidenis do nirt "fit'" easily inu> college life tVcshnien, sui 
denis with und^.vid^.H.l majors, transfer sitidenis. and aduh 
siiKlenis. for example. Advisinji freshmen is espccialN* im|>iir 
lani. Academic inte>4raiit)n seems u> influence freshmen s 
develoj^meni of academic skills rinilo \9>0 Advisers whi i 
faciliiate assimilation to college understand fa<.iors afieding 
freshmen's fit and fXTsisience. Hiey share resj>onsihiltiy ft>r 
adv ising witfi students and Ix gin cxku ational and career plan 
ning Perceptive advisers encourage all sludetils in transition 
lo f<vtis tli'St on exploring life, career, and edueationa! g(KiIs. 
*l1u-n students in transition seem IvKer equipjx-d to sck\^ 
ediKational pn)grams. <. h<Krse t'oiirses. and n hednte i lasses 
ri'inJo IMS"'). 

What Themes^ Are Evident When AdvLsing Is 
Conjiidered in the Context of Resiearch? 

Ilie central theme is one of sh:tred res)>ijnsibili!y. An essennal 
nigredienl in an etTcMive relationsfiip between adv iser and 
student. Most students expt\i spec ilic answi-rs to sliort term 
tjuestions al^tuit eourses, v luxtules. and prtK cdtires Irom 
adv isers iUit advising eau Ix- v iewed in a broader vvav . Adv ts 
ers wh(? Ilrsl eneourage students tiuonsider larger cfuestiiMis 
abi Jill ediicatitjnal atui career goals and then help sluclents 
[>lan their C( Hirses ( nf stud\ share resp( Histbilitv f( n adv ismg 
w ith students As students frame tjuesrt< >ns al>oi« the fitture 
and M.vlv the infoniuition ihev need to formulate answers, 
thev practic e hehavitw usetui in U\n\w |>erM*nal and pn»tes 
sional situatiotis 

shared responsibility is als<i ifn{>ortant at the ioMltuiional 
level ConstrtRting connections Ix'twcvn academic aflairs. 
student artairs. and support services can enc<Hirage studetitn 
to become involved and ft > persist iii college. When a broad 
Ixise of the C(jIIege community plans for. implements, and 
ev aluatc^ adv ising serv ic cvs. adv isii^g c an beet niie a systematii 
enter]>i ise of the institution llhil enhatu c-s the educatiiHul 
oulconies of o allege. 



How Can Advising Become an Essential 
And Systematic Enterprise? 

>XlK*n cotbN>ratii»n aiul shaaxl rt'siMHisibility iirc ccntnil to 
achising, an advising s}stcni can n^sulr C^ollcgcs arc sysicfnaiu 
cntcqirisc*s coniprist'd t)f linking and inftmcliw parts, and 
{H'opk* and programs \\i>rking together arc inifxinant in 
achic\ing positive ut'icomcs cnmo 19H"^ ). As administrate ^rs. 
advising ax)rdinaiors. indixidual advisers, and those who 
siip|>ort ad\ ising work together, the advising prt)gram rail 
Ixvonie an cvsential sysieni in the academic eomnniniiy 
Components of the planiicd system are seleiling, training, 
and rca agnizing ad\ isers. uiui e\aluaiing all i'om|>4>nenis of 
the program. 

What Are the Long-term Outcomes of 
Such an Advising System? 

Ideally. ad\ ising is first a means < )t' expK >ring eartvrs and 
majors and then a method tor seliMing courses and arranging 
M hednles. \s paniUMs in the process, students .an Irani to 
discover options. I'ratne ijiicstions, gatfier information, and 
make dec isi( his. w hic h can inc rease their iinoKcment in col 
Ic'ge and enc ourage them to persist logradiiatiiMi 

Instittiiions as well as indiN iditals hent^fit from the efforts 
ot administrators. c<K>rdinators. advisers, and sup}>ort per 
sonnet who work togciher tiKonstnui an acK isjng system 
Wlien representatiws fron) thcvsc groups plan, train for, imple 
ment. and e\aUiaie ad\ ising. they c an c retite a network of" 
cot operation that can Ix- transferred toother asjUMs of the 
college*. Iliey also nudel tollalxmiliw belia\ior tor students 
Program planning c entered around the instutition s niissjtin 
and all students' ncvds can result in a cKnamic acK ising s\s 
Ic'm having (he capac ily Ut adapt fo inlcMiial :ind external 
change. 

'f'hc* move Itoiu an ad\ istng system based on mereK sup 
plying answers {( > stf.idc^nts' (juesiK ^ns alx hk sc heduling and 
registration to a sy stem of academic planning will fio! take 
place in one lenn Nor w ill it take jilac e in one acadenuc vear 
IIh' mo\e js A cielihcTate. c oiled i\e effort that invoKes 
changes in practices f/^/^/atiittides A l(K>k at the historical 
devc^lopmcnu t»t acK ising suggests that c hange is diflk uli at 
hc*st. >Xhile vinie vifutions i<» c|Uesiions al^otit broad based 
appr{>ac hes to ad\ ising cMst. most pn>grams still c enter on 
prescriptive adixiiies ( Hable> and (aockdt t«^>HK) l-ven 
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UioiigK iiivolvctl sUiclcfits apjXMr to bo siiavvsful siiiJonis. 
most ckH isjnj; proj^ranis scvm to ofTcr studcnis shoii ivrm 
rolaiiunships wiih ad\iscrs. If iIh- currcni liicraiurt' on ach ising 
has (>nc theme, it is that of slianxl rcsfUHisifiilitx . lliis iliemc 
cAu >;uicle those who plan ft)i aiul inana>;e programs as well 
as those w ho inieraci \s ith stiiUeni> If applied ea'atiwK' and 
w ith an e\ e to the future, perhaps at adeniit ad\isinj» rela 
tion>hips ean pro\ ide learning experien<.vs that prow valu 
able lo students during the uillege years and bevi >nd. 

What Recommendaiioiui Can Improve Advising? 

llie following Kvoniniendations olTer a lieginning point for 
an advihorx s\ stem bastxl on shared res|>onsibility. 'IlieN are 
!]{)! inte!idc\l as luial suhitions, but as a framework lor plan 
tung aiul progri^NS, 

I ( f pHsfih'y iutt isffifi (IS tin instttutuntwidc system ccpthred 
(inttiHti sHuicHts inntlrentcN! amf {H^sitif v adiesiv ittit 
i t^nu's Advising shiuild seiAv the netxis < A all students 
an^l l i »ntribute to their sua ess in eollege 

1 rrontnfc conapls of s/movc/ tvsfn msihility' ft tr ixtt/> stralcnts 
(4H{f /fh' nistiiNtHtPi lliis orientation i an sc-nc- u > in\<»Ke 
stui^letits in iheir ai adrmii futures aiui lo enoH»rage \m>s 
\\ \\ v K Hitt ( Miles 

S the ((citiMH^ relatiiftislup wdh tin (lu covfu ss ifj iIk' 

Unyicf fyttf^Mtsc t\f (itif tstu^ uhd ///(// <• tn au audn'nvss 
of deiuibs lliis approaeh is important for students and 
h>r instiuitiuns Ath isiug should eonuibutt- to siudiMits 
leanuMgand suoess. not mereK stippK ans\>ers u> spc 
k ifte t|uesiitMis. it should als( y uHiiril^uk' i< > the < Aerall 
etfe<. ti\eness k »{ e-dueatit hi 

I lldN fi^r sttiiiss All partitij^ants in acKising sliouid Ix' 
ttuoKi'd in an ongoing. suatc'gi< eflon to eenler att\ ising 
atound a meatiingful missi< >n hulix itiual students retleet 
ihts orit iiiaUon when tlu y engage in auide!)ii^ [>tanning 
v\ith aiK isers 

S I ndimti' lAaluatiini ot tlk* tAi rall program and indiv idiral 
» ( »ntn(>ut( >rs ts an c sst niial par! < )t ptanning, loults ^ .m 
jiuAiiU* (.lireetit^n for change 

(> i itllahtfrcilc. Parlic ipalioti in a shaieti adxtsing relaiionship 
leads students t<i c ttiitat 1 many memlK is of ihe tollege 
wjuiuuinifv fur a!vswer> t(K[urstit >n.s that arise iiukademit 
p!a!i!)Mig ihest* rest nirct-pc-rsi mis iIkmi aiKisr boih tt»r 



malK and informally. OiIhtn Mippuii the prcKv^s Vvork 
In pn>\kk* u tollaliuniiiw nitKiel tur >Uitk-n!s and tMumn 
ai»c ihcm UuinipiTaic with ihcit aiK iscrs. 
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FOREWORD 



High quality academic acKising is among iIk* aaivtiies thai 
help the nuwt id ensure long term sua t*ss ft)r Ixrth students 
and inMitutitms. HistDrically, himcnxT the full pt>ieniial of 
aradeniie advising has not been used bcvause of die ofteti 
iinitted vision of the tinuiion vrf acailemie advising. ;ind 
beeause of the resuliing low value placed upon it hy the insti 
lution in genvral and the faculty in panicular, 

Wien academic advismg is seen c hicfly as an activity to 
mimiior a student's academic program, it txpicalh consists 
of confirming that the student has taken the aj^uopriatc 
courses according to prccknemiincxl rcxjuirements. scving 
that the student has accimnilated enough credit hmirs to nuvi 
the minimum graduation rc^quircments, and ixvasionallv help 
ing a student selcti a course w hen the " normal" courses in 
a pr()gram are no longer available, Wilh such a liniitcxi ciis 
UhSvdl function, it is no won' Ict academic advising is given 
such a low relative imp)rtanc e. 

If academic adv ising is assigntxi to ;i nonfac ult\ meniIxT 
then faculty discount the results as coming from less infomicxl 
professionals at Ix'st and. more likeh . from ( hc*a\en forbid ) 
pan of the administration. >X1ien faculty perform the function 
of aciidemic advising. the>' often see it as a \ er\- unrcvogni/ed 
and unrewarded |>ortion of their total activities. 'Ilicy iiften 
trv' to fultill the resj>onslbility as tjuickly as {>i>ssjble so that 
the)' can spend their time on niore rewarding and 
re\vardt\l activities 

\X1ien ac:idemtc advising is allov\ed to dev elop a long term 
connection Ixwecn the ac:iden)ic side of an iasiitution and 
the student, however, it can \yc a pimerful force toward ensur 
ing the student *s succ ess at the institution llie otigoing rela 
tionship estal>lishc\l Ixtween adviser and stuck'Ot can 
engender a strong setise of understandltig atid appreciatic^n 
that will helji motivate the student A well designed and 
operates! acKising office can also help gtiick* the student 
thriHigh the various, ever changing academic anc! social ' dis 
comfon /ones * thai c*\ist Intween high sch(K>l and c(>llege 
graduations. 

Such a relationship can increase the efTettiveness of tlk- 
curricuhmi by helping students foe lis on the relationships 
lK•t^veen their life, career, ancl jvr.sonal gtxils. and short and 
long term academic guils. Cllie im|>onance of undersiandirig 
students' goals is nn)re fully discussed in stmiepit ikKikfi^r 
C.hlli'jfc apui ( (ftif^cs: A .Vf-w>/^' link' />/ rUsi\<in^ afui fnfpnn 
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ingAccuiemii: Achm>emenu ASHE ERIC Higher Education 
Repi)rt Ni). 6, 1989, byjtxin S. Jftark, Kathleen M. Shaw, and 
Mala)lm A, U)wther) And when students are niDre satisfied 
with their education, they are mi)re likely to remain in college 
and support the institution. 

The quality and effectiveness of the ad\ising program at 
an institution can also be greatly enhanced wlien academic 
ad\isers systematically assess the effediveness of their advis 
ing. This rvpe of feedback cxtn result in greater sensitivity to 
students educational needs and lend greater validit>' and vital 
ity to advising services. 

Tliis re{X)n by Sasan H. Frost, director of iastitutit>nal plaii 
ning and research at Emory Universtt)', brings the accumulated 
knowledge of recent research on academic advising to the 
fore. Dr Frtxst covers the background and current situation 
in academic advising, examines the effects and use of personal 
contact, involvement, and persistence, kH)ks at the relation 
ship betwc*en student aiiJ adviser, discusses the knimitxlge 
alx)ut advising a variety of student tv^ies in various situations, 
and offers stnitegies fi^r the future success of advising 
programs 

For an institution to maximize its c\iucational mission, that 
is, the academic success of cnich student, it must recogni/e 
that the student ;ind the institution share respoasibility. Tlie 
vital link in this shared responsibility' is the development of 
a long term relationship Ix^rween the student and his or her 
academic adviser. Through a verv^ careful analysis of the liter 
ature. Dr. Frost has clcnirl)' developed a strategy' for institutions 
to follow in accomplishing this goal. 
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In \1w i)f the efforts of many a)lleges and univeDiitk\s 
inavasc the effaiiveness i>f their educational programs, it 
seems unfortunate that one prtxcss offering .^udents the 
opportunit>' to beL^tmie invt>lved in their atiidemic firtures 
a^mains unexploited. This pn^ess is academic advising. For 
many students, advising is an essential ineffective, pan 
of the college experience. Thaditionalty, advisers help students 
meet institutional rcxjuirements through selettitm of appa> 
priate c«)urses. But academic advising c"an be \iewed in a 
broader way. Ad\1sing can sene not only as a metfxxi of 
sekvring courses but also as a mmmof achieving sm ess 
for students. Tliis dual vlevv^ results from the neetls of insii 
lutions and the needs of students. Q)llegc*s and universities 
require manageable sx^siems to support •audents as the\^ pri> 
ga*ss through the curriailum toward completion vf a degree*. 
IndiNiduals m*ed the support of an infomied and inieresied 
represeniatfw of the institution as thc^ identify and work 
uiward achieving their obfetli\es for higher educition. 

Student development thet)r\' supports an individualized 
system of ad\'ising. Students seem to benefit from meaningful 
relatiimships w ith tacultv memlxrrs and from delibiTate efforts 
to inuilve students in learning. These findings contribute btuh 
breadth and depth to concepts of advi.sing but luve not .sue 
ceeded in redefining praelices related tc » advising. To acconi 
pli.sh this t*nd. administrators, advising ctx)rdinators, and 
individual adxisers are calk*d on to consider not only the or 
gani^atto.1 of ad\ ising programs but also the opportunities 
afforded by ad\ising for stmlents and advisers to de\x*fop 
puqx)seful relationships centered on infomied academic 
planning. 

A critical liH)k at ach ising praaices lx'fi>re 19H() cautioned 
that advising should not Ix- done in ist elation (Grites 19*^9 ). 
This observ^ation foreshadiwed conclusions of national com 
mittees and survx*) rt*searchers investigating higher education 
in America. In IWi. the National Institute of Education Study 
Group on the Condititns of Exi ellence in American Higher 
Education reported that .students' invt)lvenient is central to 
learning and effetiive learning is a joint enter|irise Colleges 
that encourage aciiw rather than passive learning and employ 
facility memK'rs who are optimistic abtnit students' potential 
for learning offer an enhanced unilcrgniduate environment 
(lioyer I ). These conclusions refiui the theory- of stu 
dcfits in\(>Kement that finds direti reiatiotiships Ixivveen 
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( 1 ) the amcHint of students* learning and fXTSimal dm*h>p 
mcnt and the quality and quantity of jrtudcnts imtJwmeni 
and ( 2 ) the pn yarn's cffetniv eness and the capacit)' of the 
progtum to intTease in\'ohvment (Astin 1984 ), 

i^^ademic advising am be a nnvhanism to involve students 
in learning. While sucvessfiil prt^anis lake many forms, an 
organized agenda for advising implemented by persons 
resjxmsible for routinely exuluated ad\ising services is essen 
lial (Griie^ 1979). Recent reports on the condition of higher 
edueaiitm in America underscore the timeliness of thc*sc sug 
gestions. Ikrfh the Natioiul Insiittiie of Edtteatlon and the Car 
nc^ie Fotmdation for the Ach'anc ement of Teaching spcvif 
ically address the im|X»ruince of academic adv ising in their 
rcvommenchttions for improvements in higher c*ducatiim in 
the I ^niied Siaic*s ( Iloyer 19H7: National Instittite of Educa 
lion 19S^), 

lliis monograph explores ach ising as a contributor to siu 
dents' success. Vtlien tme aim of acMsing is lo increase mc*an 
ingful contad Ixrtween .students and ad\ isers. students can 
Ixvome moa* invoKxxI in the acadc*mic asjxxls of college. 
InvoKi'd siudents aa* more likely lo tx* academically and 
VH. tally integrated into the ci>Ilege Lommuniiy AjuI intcyra 
tion ean lead to students' jX'rsistence and suaess (Tinit) HFS. 

). Tilts work is a re\ il^vv of the literature supporting these* 
claims It is not a manual for ach isers. hut a volume to inform 
aiK rscrs. advising c(K)rdinators. and adtninistrators of aihisitig 
sc^rv ices alxuit research in the arcus of .students success and 
academic acK ising Findings are organi/ecl to suggest a frame 
work for planning and deli\ering effecliw ad\ ising program.s. 

VCliile facultx members, jirof'essional acK isers. and }x*ers 
all pl:i\ cs.sential roles in ad\ ising. moM of the suggestions 
aixl recommenLiations that coix htde this repon are dravvii 
from literature concerning students' intenuiion witfi facility 
for three rcusons. Ilu' first reason in\olves the larger IxkK 
tit research on the success i)f siudenis. Hejxwis of the eflecis 
ot students' contaci with faculty memfx*rs outside the chtvs 
nxHii lead researt hers to loix lude that such contacts tniTcasc* 
the [X>sitt\ e lUtlcomes of college (htH^irella 1980; hcscarella 
and Teren/ini I^r(>. !9"S; Teren/ini and l^iscarella 19H(); Ter 
en/tni. Pascarelht and brang 19H2). Scvond. mo.st of the lit 
eraiure reporting empirical resc-arch im advising coixerns 
ad\ ising b\ faculty At this lime, few reports of the tuttcomes 
(^1 adv ising by professional advisers, peer adv isers, or others 
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;ire fouiul. Iliird, adx ising b>' faculiy continues lo bo the pre 
iloniinant mode ordelivcn at all lyix-Nof institulums. Fifty 
thrcv jXTcent of hO instiiuiions rcsixmUinj^ to the Tliird 
American Collide Testing (ACT) National Siir\c\' of Ai-ademie 
AcMsins (the 198"^ ACT sunvy ) a-pon that faculrv* members 
haw sole resj>onsibility for the deliwrv' of ad\ising serv ices 
on their rampiises. Wien asked for infomiatiim alxiui which 
of seven niiH^iels of deli\ er\ fx'sl descrilx^s ad\ising on their 
campuses. S8.6 pen ent of the res|iondents rqx)rt iisinji deli\ 
erv* systems for which faculty memlxTs haw primar\' resj-Kni 
sibihties for ad\ isin^ ( Mabley and CnxktHi l^m. p. 20). Vtliile 
profc»ssit>nal ad\ isers are bein^ iisvd witli increasing frecjuencs 
and asualh :id\ ise large numbers of students. facult>' memfxTs 
conitnue to advise most college students (Gordon c\ al. I98S) 
For these re:is<Mis aeivising by faculty is the principal fiK iis 
of this monograph Kwn so, the vohime is appropriate for 
professional adv isc^rs, jxvr advisers, and others. Vtlien ad 
visers. regardless of their category , apprmich their assignment 
in \\'a\'s thai involw students in their academic e\|XTient vs. 
jXKsicive ouicumes can result. 

After a re\ iew of the histon' and major dewlopnx'nts of 
the hist decade, ihe remainder of this stvtion examines ihe 
liierature concerning siudtiiis' persisienci* and suicess. orx' 
apprcntch fo advising as leaching, dewlopmental adx ising. 
and the tToliition of the • Mciicc i>f advising. 

Background 

Faculty members began advising students alxiui their courses 
of study w hen the elu iiw system was ininKluced in ihe 
IS^Os. llie electiw system, designed to impn>ve siudenis' 
lagging mo!i\aiii>n. represented a radical departure from the 
pre.siTiix-d i umt uUim of the carh l^Xh century (Kudolph 
1W>2 ). I 'nder the new system, faculty members helpt*d siu 
dent.s select cour^-s Faculty atK ising was jiopular witl) stu 
dents but was not always efVcitiw. .\s loflcgo giew iniu uni 
versities and reseaa h rivaled leaching a.s the niaji)r emphasis, 
the gap between fat ulty meinlx^rs arxl students w idened. Stu 
dents bec ame more nunk'nuis and diwrse while faculiN 
members Ix^ame uK^re spcriali/ed. I^y the \*^)M)s, most insti 
tuiions had ftimial advising progntms ( R;tskin 19"'9). fnit lack 
of faculty lime and incetitiws led to a general weakening of 
the system. Academic adv ising was nt^ among the student 
sen ices pn)grams initiated tu fneet the needs of the grow iiig 
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l>t)St World War II student population Advising wxis consid 
crc'd then, as ntnv, primarily a function of academic aflfairs 
(Grites 1979; Hable\* and Cnvkett 19H8). 

In the 1960s, the lai^Re number of students appl>ing to eol 
leges etmec-aled the problem. Hut by the 1970s, when falling 
enrollments and alarming anriiion rales acvomfxinied siu 
dents demands for improved advising, traditional advising 
programs received serious aueniion (see, e.g., Biggs, BRnJie, 
and Bamhan 197S; Borgard, HombiK'kle. and Mahoney 1977; 
h)rd 19H5; Kramer and Wliite \9H2; Russel and Sullivan 1979). 
lm|>onant theoretical and organixiitional dewlopments were 
alsi> under way. 

Developmental Advising: A Concept 
Grounded in Theory 

In the 197{)s. some i'tK)rditiatt)rs of adx ising were aware of 
an emerging thee )r\' of student dewlopment and its |^)tc*niial 
influence on advising. Tlie\ reali/etl that adxising can Ix' a 
single dirtMion activity to sek\l courses and plan schedules 
nr a pnKc*ss of indi\'iduali/ed tc*aehing ( M(K)re 1976). Hie 
nreiiciil developments were inci)rporaied in a c^jnc epc of 
advising based on the \ \v\s that: 

nm/nuf^ ifuiudes any iixfHTicncc Uh4! conirihtitcs ttp ffh' 
ipulii iclual (tr loUcctuv ^nmih of tlh' LomffUifnty and can 
th' crahuitM Tlx* student sfnfuld not fh* a passit %' rt'Cip 
ten ft* (ff hHPu kHifii\ hut sfH^utdslMH' n>^p(miiibility fi^r team 
///^' with tlh' teacher ( CrtK )ksti )n Uri. p. 1 2 ). 

file new scheme^ developmencal advising, was a student 
c entered process. Developmental advising fac'ilitaici.1 rational 
pf<xesses, en\ ironn>ental and interpersonal interactions, 
liehax ioral awareness, and pn>blem sohing. derision making, 
and evaluation sl<ills" ( p U ). Within the developmental 
fiamevvork. adv ising avsumed a funclion of teac hing- 
Others sup|>orted ckn elopmenial adv ising, proposing an 
advising sv'stem to help the student chtKise a program of 
Niudy [that! will ser\e him in the develijpment of his total 
j^itentiar' (O Uanion 19^2. p. 62) and suggesting thai students 
share responsibility for advising with the adviser and make 
dec isions for themselves. 

During this pi.Ti< >d, authors dc-HTilx*d advising as an adivity 
ai the hean of institutional action that meets students' broad 
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cUucaiUnial nc^eds. Tht^ encouraged athiscrs to gi) bc-yx)nd 
aminging schedules and bring continuity to the cx{U'ricncvs 
students encounter in the v ollege environment. Tlie dene! 
opmental direction sc*emc*d well esublishcxl (Borgiird 19H1; 
Habley 1981; Mash 197H; Raskin 1979; Shane 19HI; TVombky 
and Holmes 19H l ; Walsh 1981 ; Winston, Hnder, and Miller 
1982; Winston etal 1984). 

The Evolution of Ofganization and Practice 

Acudemii" advising tu'gan U) rc^semble an orgiinizcnJ profession 
in the late urOsand early ]mK In 1979, the nevviy formed 
National Academic Advising Assiviation ( NACAI>A) attained 
a first ye;ir membership of 50(). I^^ 1990. it had 2, iSO mem 
Ikts. Resc*arch encouwgc^l by the ;tsM)ciation and its publi 
cations resultc^d in incauscxi interest in advising. Aftiliation 
with a national organiz;uion appeared! to enhance the pa) 
fc^ssional sl;itus of ;id\ i.sers and ofTered ciintinuity to individual 
c ampus programs. 

Ik'sides NACADA, imother national movement of the 198()s 
influenced advising pratiices C>rp:«tii/t*d freshman ytnir expe 
rience programs brought aitentitm to all serv ices for c ollege 
frc^shmen. a concept that grc^v fnnn the long rcvognized spe 
cial needs of freshmen. College presidents acknow ledged 
those needs as e;irly as 1910; in 191 K Keed Collegi' offered 
a frc*shman course for credit (ck>rdt>n 1989). Contempirary 
freshman seminars were intnKhiced in I9"'2, and their |>op 
ularlty has gn)\vii. During academic v c-ar 1989 2 J 8^ par 
ticipanis ;itteixied six national and international conferences 
to Icmm about the needs of freshmen * Prof>onents of strut 
lured programs for freshmen encouraged institutions tti stip 
port freshmen ami identified faculty ;ts coniribuiors to u pos 
itivv l ampus climate Developmental adv ising its a component 
of freshman programs seemcxi to enhance freshnK-nS success 
( Kramer and Spencer 1989 ). 

National rejiorts and results of student suneys published 
during the I98()s indicate that improvements in advising prac 
tices were less numerous than suggested in the literature. Ilie 
N;itional Institute of Hduc^ation ( I9S4 ). in its re|^)rt /« 
n>bvnwnf m fvanfiNti identifies ;td\ ising as "one of the 
vvc*akest links in the education of colk^ge studc^nis" ( p .^l ) 
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;intl raommcnds that frc^h^H*^ have well irnuutl advisers 
whi) iiKiintain rc>»ular 0)ii!;kl wilh siudent.v ALhisiiiK is Uc 
HTilx*d :ls a i'<)Uej»e sen itv nt^xlinj^ tnipunvnieni (lioxer 
I W"" ). and a sur\v\ condiicii\l hy the American c:t)iineil 
till FdiK^aiitMi and the I 'CIA C^iKipiniiive Insiilutiunul Research 
l^i>>»ram {MM CIRP) amtimis ihese tipinions { Asiin. Kom. 
ami t^aen I W ) After i\vt) years of k ^lle^e, c ml) S2. i ix-rivni 
i >!' students resign >ndinm lo ihe siine> wea- satisfii'd with aca 
deniie adx isinj;. AlUT four years 4 )t o ille^e. sUideni.^ rankxl 
ad\ ising ser\ ii es niui h the same Tlie reseaa hers express 
[Xirtii iilar a>fuvni» s;iyinji ailvisinj^ should l>e "ihe principal 
Uh^\ for helping students gel in\c)lvc\l with their studies- In 
\ olvement. in lum, is prolxibly one of the key i fenients in 
Mudent aihievenunt and success (p. * I ). 

Despite natitnial attention, the intltkMUe of NACL*\I>A, and 
puhlisheii m^jdels grounded in tlu^jrv of students* develop 
Mcni. the literature contained little to dispute the re|>orts In 
IvKj. a revii-w of more than ISt) artii ks iiKlicatc\l that surxvys 
of Mudunts' opinions dominated aih ising related rescari h 

Mcl:iugl)ltn and Sian' Fl-xv studies related lei linujues 

of advising to posiiiw ediK alional outiomes. Criiicism of tra 
ditional practices of a«.iv ising predominated, with two principal 
themes t nierging. "l-acully nK-nihcrs are the- core of cnativt- 
acailemii .kKising, and advising is an imj>ortant ek*nieni to 
stuik nt success and Kitisfaction in college" ( p 1 1 y student 
tjpuiion research ecMilinued thnnigh the l^Mh (see. eg . Kiel 
stein l^)K". IW>; I'Yost lW>a: Ko/lolT IWS;Trombley l^Kt). 
although some work to link ad\ tsing tn |Xfsiti\e tmtconies 
t »{ college was reponed{ eg.. Frost tW)h. \'m\\ IWI ) 

Hie b)HS. and tW^ ACISurvcys t)facadL'nik advising 
pro\iiied thi' most comprehensiv e empirk al research i>f the 
l*)SUv Whik' some inslilulions reporteil progress, most put 
grams seefueil to remain unftvused. For exampk-. program 
evaluation doubled from iw^io IMS'" but more than half 
ot the b>H"" respondents dki noi ev;iluate advising seniles 
ibe primary gmtf of advising in br^) was lo ileliver inlorma 
tion to students. Despite dcvelt jpmental adv ising, NACl/\DA» 
atkt ivseari h on eoflege students, the only IW goal ap 
proat hing the level of achk'vvnu nt s;itistactotA ' was to pro 
vkfe inlormation. 'Ilie b>H^ ACT!' suney indicated that ( I ) 
because advising remains largely tinevaluated. systematk 
progress is dillk'iilt !o determine, and ( 1 ) lre( [uenev and 
length of tontact w ith an adv iser can positively influence a 



siutlcm s pcavptkms DfadNising. Although developmental 
acKising pavat Is more in tlHH>r\' than in practice, advisers and 
advising ax)nJinaiors should exploa* ihe conetpi in training 
sessions (Ciarsiensen and SiH>erhoni Ur9: CroLktHt and U*\ii/ 
19H5; HableyandCriK'ketl 198H). 

An Overview of the Current Situation 

>5t1ien com{xirt\l to earlier national sur\'e\s. res{>onses in \9>C 
show niinimal |>osiii\ e change in advising sen iec*s. es}x\ ialt\ 
in program management and evaluation and in training, e\al 
tuition, rtvognition and reward i)f advisers. Utile apjvan^ to 
havedvangeti at the national level ( Hable\ l^KKa). Fortu 
nately, «)ther indicalors suggest that exemplar) programs fune 
tion on indis idiial l ampuses. Sinee U)S^, ACT and NACADA 
have j< lined to ret ogni/e colleges, iiniwrsities. and indix iduals 
for otilst;inding progress in aeademii ad\ ising Ik tAVeen 1^>S i 
and IWK Atrrand NACADA homml *^ pn>grams and (>l 
advisers for exemplarv advising fmiaices.* 

'tile conflict in attitudes toward adMsing on ihe nuiional 
level and rej>orts of actual campus pnictices suggest that new 
challenges to improw ad\'ising invoKv not only advising ciKir 
dinators and ad\ iscrs themseh es. but also administrators and 
ihoH' who support ad\ ising pn)grams Research suggests that 
students' attitudes toward ad\ ising can inflttence major ck\ i 
sions aNiut college. Tliese findings are im|>ortant If nhi»se 
who determine what resotirces are devotcxl to ad\ ising, lo 
those who plan for and implement atK ising, tothosi* who 
advise students, and u> ihose whi> olTer serx ices that com 
pleineni adxisii^g. Iliis monograph addresses the needs of 
these groups. 

Hie following slWh m com ems |>osjii\v outcomes of tol 
lege, with panicuhir eniphasis on inlomial contacis bei\\een 
facility and students, studc nis' nnolvemeni in college* and 
their pcrsisietu e. and addresses M.»\cral tjuesiions: Is informal 
(or out t)f class) contact with famlty memlx-rs important to 
students? Is in\(>l\emeni in a )ilege importatiti' V;1iat is the 
relationship of contaa and involvement to persistence? How 
can siich positiw outc(jmes of college he increased? 

Tlie third sectit>n explores relatit>nships in ad\ ising (t 
rexiew sthe e\t»luiiofi of developmental ad\ ising as a shared 
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rclationsliip bcnvccn students and adNiscrs and adilresses the 
tulhming cjiicstions: Can arademit ad\ising influence amiaa, 
in\t)lvemcnt, and persistence? (iin aci\ising be a Ibmi cif 
kniehing? How can students and advisers share resfxmsibility 
for advising? How can advisers challenge f^iidents to beionie 
involved in planning their etlucational futures? Vtlien dewl 
opniental advising is expanded to include academic planning, 
sharcnJ advising is likely tt> inaease students* imoh emcni 
in college. Involvement, in turn. in^Teases the potential f( r 
the academic and MVial integration that can lead to jx*r 
sistence. 

Hie individual needs of today's college students ;ire 
explorcxi in the fourth section. DiveDit* student populaiii^ns 
ethnic minorities, underprejxired students, students v\ith dis 
abilities, student athletes, and international siudentv and 
siudents in transition - freshmen, students \%ith undet ided 
majors, transfer students, and adult students are included. 
Cliaracteristics and needs of these groups are discussed, am 
sidering a meaningful and manageable balance Ix'tween tra 
dititmal and developnienial orientations of adv ising. 

Vi'ithin the context of contaa. involvement, and persistence, 
and with an understanding t)f shared adv ising relationships 
and students* indiN iduai needs, a refined ft>cus for advising 
is in\c*stigated in the fifth scvtion. Planning and implemen 
i.ition bascxi on research and c entercxi on coIIalv)rative. cam 
inisw idc efforts are pn^posed. Strategic planning methcKls 
could Ix' usi\\ u> define an ailvising s^'siem that inc ludes ways 
to scleit. train, and recognize advisei>» and evaluate adN ising. 

(*4in th<jse who siip}^>rt and implement adv ising bring 
.ilM>ui meaningful change tfiat will put into practic e nc^v phi 
loM >phies of advising? Utsting change occurs only when the 
alVedcd individuals understand the need for change and 
become involvcxi in its implemcMitation (Hablcy 198»H;i). To 
fac ilitale mcnmingful change, the final section discusses 
fec ( jmmendations, c tnu lusions. and suggestions for admin 
istrators and advising c<H)rdinators. for individual advisers, 
and U >r those whi > sup{>ort the advising prcKvss 
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COimCr, INVOLVEMENT, AND PERSISTENCE: 
ContribiitorB to Students* Success 



Fur the mi>st fxirt. siicccssftil Mudcnts dw inuilvt^J in a>lk j^c 
and Hvm U) finU their unclcrjjradiiaie vxix*rienecs more ben 
efa iai than xiu iininviiheJ siudenis (Asiin 1985; Boyer 
WH^;!MuluHul InsliluleofKUueailon 19H4;TiiiU) lf)7S, 1987). 
Imohvmeiii has Ixvn ivrtvivwl as an im esiment of energ\\ 
mea.surL*d along a continuuni thai has quantitative (such as 
lime ) and quatit;it)ve { such as eommiiment) features ( Astin 
I^W^4 ). Students' ItMminj! is diredlv pro|>onional ti) the quan 
lify and i|iialiiy of invoKemeni. hi iiim. educational ePt\li\e 
nesN is dtret ily relaicxi to ihe capacity of a {polity or prailice 
lo intie;tse students involvement (Astin 19Hi). ITiesi- rela 
tionships i;in pro\ iile dirtvtion to ihiJse who design uiHegc 
and unixersiiy programs. 

In a kmgitiidi.ial inwsii^ation i)f fa».tors in llic college cn\ i 
ronineni affcxiing stiklenis' {XTsiMence, academic invohemeni 
ap|x*art\l tt) fx- strongly rclattnJ to satisfaaion with all asfxiis 
of C4fllej*c life exc ept friendship with other students. Fretjueni 
inierati ion w ith faculty related moie strongly to .s;j!isfaction 
than liny i>ther ty|X' of involwmeni or characteristic ol the 
Ntiideni or insiiiulion ( AsUn 19"^S. I9KS). lints, finding \va\ s 
to uitoiiragc greater student inx'oKemen^ with faculty (and 
vice vcrsii > could Ix' a highlx proiluclive adivity on most col 
lege campuses" ( Astiti 1 W*. p. 3(1^ ) 

Others also acknow leilge the im|X>nance of iiivolvemeni 
n'inio UrS. 19H*^). Tintos mtKlel t>f students dcpmure is 
centered around tiK- argument thai voluntary withdrawal from 
college is a longitudinal prcx txs of interactions Ixtween the 
stuilent and the at adi'mic and soc ial systems of the college. 
Sutdents eXfXTiences with these systems continually nit>i{il\ 
their goals in ways that fwd to staying or leaving ( 19""^ ). Per 
sistence entails incori^)ratjon lor| integration in the 
soc ial and intelkxiual cmnniunities of the college " ( I9H''. 
p I2(> ). but 'more students leave their college or university 
prior io degree completion tfian slay ' ( IW^. p I K lintopre 
dicied that over 16 mtllitui of the 2.6 milli<ni students enter 
ing higher v\lucat it >n tor the first lime in 19H6 wtuild leave 
their first instiiuiion without ru eiving ;5 degree and that, of 
those students. 12 million would leave higher education with 
out graduating, \arious t>ixs of contad on campus are im|>or 
taut in causing students to jxrsist. and interadion with faculty 
outside the fbmial Ixuindaries of the classrtK>m scvms tcj he 
particularly stgnifkant. Hie scxrei to succc*ssfu! retentii>n: 
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in thesiKial and intcUi*<" uitdinx'hpment of tfxHr students. 
TImt iWH)l(X'nMU ami tin.* commitment to ^ndcfits it reflects 
is tlx' primary s{}tinv of student commitment fr/ tf}e insti 
(ution and t/wr innthvment in tlmr own leannnfi (Tmio 
p. 

\he Mention involvcfnoni relationship is an ini|X)ram one 
tnrt*tluiaU)rst(> uiukTsLinJ (Stage 19H9;Tint<) for per 

NiMoiHo iiHToascscommitmcni and contaci with facility is 
in]|M>rtant. 

l-reifuent faculty* student contact in and out of classics is 
tlx* mtK^t upi/xniant factor in student motirati(pP( and in 
i oirement l\4culty' anmrrt Mps students fiet through 
ntufih tintt^ and kwf? on //y/^v(v>^tf (C'bii koring and Gam 
son IW.p. O. 

lUit what dcK.'s this ohscr\";it ion mean for advising? Idrally, 
acadcniit advisers and studvnts meet n>disi iiss intellalual 
matters, w hich is the suhjai identified by students as the niosi 
significant the\ face iOkm et al, I9Sf>; l\isc-arella 1980; \h\s 
larella and leren/iiii \9^H\ Sagaria. f fif^ginson, and VXliiie 
I leren/ini and hisi arella 1980) Just as faculty student 
c ontail entourages inu)lvenH'iii and involv ement leads to 
pei>istenee, elTutivv adv ising can UH roase the incidence t>f 
faculty student contad. intensif\ invoh ement. and encourage 
persistence iTie reniainder of this seiiion explores tHiniact, 
involvemeni, and {x* sisience in the context of advising. f<K us 
ing on academic advising coniads anii how ihev can contrih 
uteto invoKetnent and persistence 

Faculty Student Contact: A Connection to Maximize 

Intbrnia! or out of class coniaii with faculty members am 
intluence |>osiiiveIy the ouict>n)es of )llege { Hines IW! ; 
i^ascarella !9H(h 198^; leren/ani and VCVight I9H^) llierefore. 
ihe faculty stucfent relationship is im|M>rtant to advising c< H)r 
dinators aiui advisers for at least three reasons: ( I ) Ativising. 
unlike most out of i lass activities, is a serv ic e provided to 
most students il) advising provides a natural st Uing for nut 
of class contacts with tacultv to oc cur; and ( 3) advising 
involv es tniellecUial matters, the !nost imponant are;: of con 
t em for stiidetus. l-or these reasons, thtjsc responsible for 



UiMsing canmn affonJ to dis4.'(Hini the infliiciH c of frequent 
;inU nieatiffigtiil a>niuct with stiidcnis. 

Significant |X)sitivc asscvtation txween inP -mal ctmtati 
with tdcitlt)' and the educational aspiratit^ns ati ttudes tovvaai 
ttillejje, arauemic achievement, int;lk\lual an. J {XTsimal 
dewlcipnient. and {UTNistence of ci>Hege students suggests 
that college pn^grams encoumging ainiait ^Hf^\'een faculty 
and stufenisinn influenix^ educational mitcomes. In shon, 
the most influential informal contaiis Ix'twcvn studenisand 
taculty ap|X-ar to Ix* those that extend the lntclk\lual auitent 
of tht' formal acidemic pn^am into the student's nonclass 
nxmi life (l^.tscarella 1980). 

Examples of such amtaa include informal divussions on 
imelkMual i^sues. x^alues. ur career a^ avms and talks alxmi 
ctHirses and academic infomwtitin. While jnft)miat contact 
seems to contribute to both academic and (XTStmal de\ el 
opmeni, encounters tliat extend intelletliuti inienution with 
faculty are most influential on the achiewnient and intclkv 
lual growth of freshmen ( Fitsi-arella I98(\ 19HS; Past-arella and 
Tereti/mi Teren/ini and Pasi-arella IWO; leren/.ini. 

Thr liUes. and Urang 1984 ). fkvause relationships inher 
ent . .^^ademii aih ising pro\ kle contact based on intelkxlttal 
matters, the ad\ ising setting is an im{x>nant place for i contacts 
between faulty and Mudetns to cvcur { liicklnis 1989; Ik-asin 
Fielstcin 19K6: Teren/ini, htscaa-lla, and Uming \^)HZl 

>X1i5le researi h linking o>ntacl Ixtween tacuU> and students 
to {Positive outcomes of college is con\ tncing, it is not iindis 
puted. lastiiutional fit, oi the feeling of lx"l<mgifig, seems to 
Ix* most ini|>ortant in influencing persistence arxl institutional 
commitmeni ih^ring the freshman \ ear. Tlu' tli Ixiween ml 
lege and siudent remains important during the sopfiomure 
and junior years. Funhermore. peers seem t«» l>e ilie most 
imj>ortiUU Contributors to institutional fit ( fJean 198S ). >Xliik- 
sludenis who lea>*e a college seem Icms likek to ha\ e reh* 
tionsliips with other students. the\* ;tre also less likely la ba\e 
relationships w ith faculty. Ihosc* w ith meaningful faculty, 
advising, or jxvr relationships are le\s likely lo i>etonK' ilrop 
oufsCCesa ^r9; Flannelly and Mnford l^mi 

iusx lis frec|uent inftmnal cotnacts betwee n taculfy and siu 
dents otcitrat institutitnis with high retention nites, inMttu 
lions with low retention niles often re|>on if>IVe<.jueni inlomial 
i oniaci. Significant relaii< >nsh^p^ dt) not de\ elt)p w ithout 
etVort. 
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/hue Nit}' ^f^^^!^ atmlahlc md iutervsteti in such inter 
ULtitmsfor thetn to ikxuk €ind amditiom must be such (4S 
to cNcouniffe tfxise interactiom uiK'ti they are desired in' 
Jucult}* and studeuts. Thouf^ heheuiors may be important 
. . tlxKne interactions outside the citismKmt . . etvtttmdfy* 
s/kipe student decisions n^ardinfi departure (Tintt> 1^)87, 
p. 66). 

Sf iidcnLs identify inadaiuaie udvising as a siitnificant factor 
in their ikvisions id leave eollege. On the tuher hand, the 
|X)sitive aitftudes of faculty and staff scvm to Ix- the strongest 
contrihuiors to students success ( Astln. Ki>m. and Green 
198"^; Beal and Nck-I 1980: Tinio 198^). 

Inn»lvetiient and f^rsistence: Positive 
Outcomes of College 

Others investigate the Ix^havior of students on deefKT lc\ els; 
lhe\- not tmW C4)asider the ini{xinancc of conuci but also 
relate persbuence to students* invohenieni. ;tc;ideniic and 
MKial integration, nK^haition, and satisfatiion with educa 
lional quality (see, eg, Flannelly and Sanford 1990; Okun 
et aL 1986; Fascm*lla andTcren/.ini 1981; S;igaria. Higgin>«in. 
and Viliite \9m. Stage 1989; Teren/Jni and Wright 198"^; TInto 
I9H7). Researcheni conchtdc that involved studenLs imvsi 
energv in the aaideniic exjx*rictKe, particjf>ate in rainpus 
attiv ities, intenui fretjuently with facuh\, st:iff, and peers, 
and are more likely lo remain in college (Astin 1984, 198S: 
Tinto 198^^}. 

Contact can fx* Hnkit! to imohenient and jx'rsistence Ixrth 
dip.\ t!\ and indircvtly. Rese;<rch suggests that the experiences 
of students after ihty enroll in college might he more impor 
tani than their precollegv* attributes, that efloris to enhiuxe 
persistence should coix entrate on the ex|X'riences of students 
;!fier begintiing college, and that academic integration might 
Ix more imponant than social interaction in influencing the 
dewlopnxnt of;icadeniii skills and {X'rsisience. llnis. the 
<ju;ility atul inifmi 4)f infomial contact Ixween faculty and 
students could Ix ;is ini{X)rtant as fatjueno of conuict Xu 
invuKemeni aixl fx'rsisience ( l^ascarella luxi Feren/ini 1980. 
reren/ini and Fasciirella Ur8: Teren/ini ;ind Wrighl 498"^ ). 

Tile aniMHis students giw for leaving a college indicate that 
diss;itisried students ;ippe;ir toix* ' disc ouragcxr' ( lanasiewicz 
l^^s"* ); i)ften thex are confused about their opf u»nv utisuc 



c\*ssi\tl in the- 1 litvinKMn, and likt'ly to withdraw from scIhh)!. 
Sikh students could hv among ihi>sc who ionsi.*aenily giw 
UcK tsifig km ratings < mi national surxxys and prompt the am 
clilSHHl that: 

. . . iiitlnrngh sfUfh'fiCs iii'NiraUy njHfft hifih 

fiMkni with tlxir a^h^* iKXfKricuLV , . //hw is much (Ikii 

Ciflti*fii'S ami tifunrsJn'i's tcm d(f to vn/h4Ncc Icamiufi (jpfn/r 

tHnitii*s. . . /o fmn icie marc and (x*tkr ai,<L<tafuv iu a ran^v 

of uundassnKmt ihut fit ft na.i'sscinl}* mpfiaaukmiic ) slt 

ru i% and to n'tain students ( AMin, Kim\ and Gavn 

p, 421 

>Xlien considcretl together. Cimelusions alxnil eontai i, 
in\i)Kemenf. and ix-rsistenee lva\e poux^rhil implik*ations for 
ach isingUH)rdinators. tor indivitlual advisers, and for students. 
Advising IS si>metimes the only stRKiured relationship that 
finks students with eoneemetl representaiixes of the insiilu 
tion. W ithin the fMuuidaries of the relationship, it is {^>.s*iihle 
to ineause meanttigful eontaci with faculty, help students 
Ixvomc invoh'cxi in their aeademit experienc es, and eneour 
age students to remain in i't>lk*ge desirable mitcomes for 
students and for ieisiitutions. Iliey suggest that the |X)tential 
infliienee of aeademit advising is profound. 

Hie next setli<in explores ad\ ising relationships in the am 
text t>f eontaa. in\()K emeni, and persistence and the needs 
4>f spcvitfc grou|>s ot\ i>Ilcge students, investigating strategies 
for planning, tmplcn>e!Ming, and esaluatitig cantpus ad^ ising 
programs. 
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THE ADVISING RELATIONSHIP; Students 
And Advisets Sharing Responsflbilfty 



The value of the '■^Matlonship between adviser and jaudent, 
when ci>nsidered in ihe ct^niext of amiact, in%x)lvemem, and 
persia^H'e, seems evident A number of authtirs espouse a 
shared relationship; recent empirical reseaah indicates that 
the preferences of students and ad\iscrs are addrcrnxl when 
each participates in fulfilling the requirements of an advising 
relationship (Frcxst 1990b). Such approaches to ad\ising are 
centered around the needs of students, ni>l the needs of col 
leges (Dasi-:ance and Batdorf 1^) and sugge« that advising 
Is more meaningful when viewed as a teacbrngpriKi'sSr not 
a.s a pnxluct. 

Academic planning, thtnigh usually addresse^l indirecth\ 
is becoming an inicgml part <^f the pnxvss of orienting j^u 
dents to change and ena)uraging them to aaxpt R»sponsi 
bility for their educational fxituixrs (Frost 198%; Gish and 
Dentler 1989) When planning becomes part of the de\d 
i>pmental advising relaiiiraship, siudtnits practice skills the\' 
can itse throughout life TTiis section explores developnien 
lal advising and academic planning. A a^mbined apprtnich 
should be adt>pted for a shared achising relationship. 

Developmental Advising: A Ibaching Procem 

Historically, the gi>al of advising uus to help riudents ch(K)sc 
classes and register for classes. Thiix dec isions then betimu- 
central points around which students selected majors and 
organized their livrs. But a new^ compiment wus added lo the 
concept of advising in the early 1970s (Cr(X)kston \9^Z)- B\ 
linking advising to the theorv' of student devx^lopment, achis 
ing could be viewed as a fomi of teaching. This concept of 
advising was organimi around tuo principles: ( 1 ) Higher 
learning providers an opportunirv* for developing persons lo 
plan to achieve self ftiltllling lives, and ( 2 ) teaching includes 
any experience tliat contributes to individual grtmth and can 
be cniiluated. 'The student should not be a pavsive rcvqMacle 
of knowledge, but should share resfx)nsibility for learning 
with the teacher" {Cnx^kston 1972. p. I J* ) 

A new^ definition of advising was proposed w ithin this 
framework. First traditional or prt\si ripuve. advising is a rela 
tionship acknovvk^dging the authoritv* of adxisers and the fim 
itatiotis of students. During the adv ising jXTicxJ, presi riptively 
advised students bring problems about courses and registra 
tion to adv isers for solutions. Advisers suppiv answers to sjx" 
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cific questions birt rarely address brtiad leased academic a«i 
ccms(CrtK)ksti>n 1972;Gi)a!on 1988). 

IX-wIopmental ad\is!ng, the term for the new appix^ch, 
siiRgcsts that students and advisers share resptmsibilit}- hyt 
advising, li amiributes to j^iidents rational pnxx*sses. envi 
ronnienial and interpenional intcraaions, behavioral awiire 
ness. and pnWcw solving, decisionmaking, and evaluation 
skills. Tlie n^latUnishiphL'twccvi adviser and Sudent is vital, 
long term as well as immediate goals are important. When 
viewed in this way, advising bea>mes a teaching function. 

fXnek)pmental advising was later descfibed as "the vehicle 
mo?a likely to succeed" in pR)viding a personalized educatkm 
(Crt)nJon i988, p. iml Developmental advising can encour 
age students to use the ci^itfve and affective domaias as 
the>' make academic, caavr, and moral decisioas. DeveU^ 
menial advisers can create a sense of friendliness for students 
and encourage them to expk)re life and career goals, solv^ 
problems, am! make etlui-ational detisk>ns. Students who arc 
developmentally adviscxi usualK' jqpend moa' time involved 
in the advising pnKX*ss than dt) students who are tniditk>nally 
adviscNJ. Even tht>ugh advisers and ?audenLs spend relatively 
liiile lime together, students st^'k help fn>m dc*partment 
chairs, instniaors, ciireer planners, luid i^her students taking 
courses or majoring in areas that interest them. These 
problem solving atlivities nc^ onk provide answers to ques 
tions al>out courses and sc hedules, but can also help students 
develop thinking skills (Carberrv\ Ibker and Prt^xrti 1986; 
Ender. Winston, and Miller 19K2; Frost 1989a, 1989K 1990b. 
IWl . Ciordon U>H8; Habley and Cr<K kcU 19S8; Thomas and 
Cfiickering 19H4). 

Theory Supports the Concefrt 

Advising asupn/ctxvfivuses anention on students* interailion 
with the higher cxiucation enterprise, not simply on their 
courses of studv . S|xviflc principles of developmc^ntal the 
urists (e.g.. Havighurst vi a!., cited in Miller and McCaffrey 

p. 20) suppon the concept of developmental advising. 
Hiese sch( liars describe human development as a cumulative 
priH^ess that folkwn a simple ti> complex continuum in an 
oalerly and stage related manner Although not a straight line 
progressk)n, devvh )pment continues regardless of age and 
is influenced by previous (xcurrences in life. One grows and 
changes as new ex|X'riences are added. Thus* growth is char 
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acieri/ed b>' LX>mmi)n prixresscs, j^^mFk* a>ntent ( Inaks^m, 
lamon, and MacArthur 1987; Miller and McCaffrey 1982). 

Academic advisers who demoa^araie an und^'standing of 
these principles can stimulate the development of their stu 
dents. Many a>mponents of advising are Ixised on psycho 
^*ial thet^ry (Chickering 1969). The college years are a time 
of aiasiderahle change, and college students' devTelopmental 
tasks can be oi^^ani/ed into seven vwtors: developing com 
peience, managing emoticms, devek^ing autonomy, e?aah 
lishing identity, freeing interpersonal relationships, de\x?l 
oping purpt»»e, and ifcveloping integrity (Chickering 1969). 
The three key vectors for delivering academic advising are 
the folkming: 

• IXnvkpiua Lvnipetemv, or intTeasing the intellectual, 
physical, and s<Kial skills that lead to the knowledge that 
one is capable of handling and n^siering a range of t;tsks; 

• IhnxHipin^ autimmt\\ or txjnfronting a series of issues 
leading ultimatel>' to the recognition of one's indepen 
dence; and 

• Dett'kjpiNfipurpost^ or assessing and clarif>ing interests, 
ediKratiiHial and career options, and lifestyle prefcrerKx*s 
and using these factors to set a coherent direttion for life 
(Crt)rdon 1988, p. 109). 

A number of anribuces of effcttive advising programs con 
tribute to definitions of dt*\'elopmental advising. The foHovv 
mg attributes aflett primarily students and advist*rs: 

• DavkpffivfUid culvLshia Ls a prtHX^s, ni« a {>apt*r 
endorsing aciivity. It is a continuous and cumulaii\ c 
relationship with both diretiion and purp(^\ 

• tXtvkpmvtHiil cuitisiNg Ik amartiecl with human gnnrth 
rhe cognitive, afiixtiv c, career, physicTil, and mt)rjl areas 
are all legitimate concerns; fx*rsonal goals and objetiives 
are important considerations. 

• IXnvkpmefHcU advmn^ isj^il reUited. Goals are collab 
orativcly cslablLshed to provide direction for planning 
academic, career, and ptm>nal growth. 

• DetvkjpmcPttal adt isiftg requires estahlislmwfit of caring 
interaction. The adviser is a role model who is res|>on 
sible for the initial advising relationship, but both panies 
contribute to sustaining it (Ender, >5t1nston, and Miller 
1982, pp.7 8). 
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Other conditkin*! a)ncem ihc oi|?aiijz;ttic>n of dtnclopmcn 
lal ad\ising within the institution: 

♦ Iknvt(jpmimt€4i cuii'isifig a ciMb^horatuv effort hettivefi 
acacientic affairs and sttuieut affairs. Effectiw programs 
ji>in the expertise of En ulty and student affairs profes 
sionals for maximum bcnefJus to students. 

• Davtvpmepitai adrisitig uses all ri^)f4rces of (hi* academic 
commimityK Although ad>isers ser\x' as the hub of ^^u• 
dents' learning experiences, the)' do not possess exper 
lise in all areas. Students seek out trther faculi}' memfx'rs 
and campus resources as they mcnx* ihrtnigh the educa 
tional planning prcvess ( Ender, Winston, and Milter 1982, 
pp.7 8), 

Advising Preferences: What Do Students 
And Advlsera IX^t? 

i:)uring the 19HOs, definitii>ns of dewlopmental achising wca* 
rcfinixl. Students and advisers seem \o agree' on the respim 
sibiliiies of the advisee and the adN iser but wynt specific 
cx[xrtaiic)ns of each to be identifitxl ( Lirsen and Brtmn 
19H5). hx)b!em soKing and gcral setting strategies are impor 
tant to students as ihiy decide on academic majors, lliey 
seem to prefer advisers who assist with the sek\lion i)f classes 
bill allmv sfijdents to make decisitms, get to know Mudents 
l>ey()nd their test scores or grades^ relate advising to the 
choice of major or career, and are knowledgealile alx)iit all 
iLsjxvts of the institution (Winston and Sandor 1984). 

In a luter rating of dt*\ elopmental and prescriptive advising, 
siudents preferred! a list of prescriptiv e items Wliile desiring 
a jx-rsonal relaiit>nship with the adviser^ thev* preferred not 
to discuss family or pcvn*. Tlie\' favorer! acMsers who provide 
academic infomiatitm relatc\l to recjuirements for gradiuition, 
sek*ciing courses, planning a course of stucK', and exploring 
c areer options. On close* examination, these results sec*m to 
complement rather tlut conflict with prior work Students 
apjX'ar to want an individual acK ising relationship, but one 
organized an )und ac^adennic matters and not jx»rsonal con 
i cnis, Findings sup{X)rt the dual role of advising and suggest 
that students differentiate the functions of academic advisers 
from those- of }x.*rsonal ciumsetors ( Fielsietn 198"^. {9H9). 

Developmental advisers ap{X*ar to fav(»r similar activities. 
Faculty memlx-rs rated as developmental advisers by their 
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^udents tJKiUe ddxising aciMtics inu> three classifiralitms: 
( 1 ) activities thai amccm jxTstmaJ attitudes and experiences 
related lo college; (2) activities that ctmcem grc>up pa^gmms, 
policies, and oppimunitles; and (3) maintenance activities, 
Mich as signing fomis, selecting a)urses, and planning sched 
ules. Most dcvx^kpmenial advisers riuitinely discuss vivational 
activities with st jdents and refer them to campus resouaes 
when appropriate. De\x»lc ^mental ad\isen» niake^^xxial 
efforts to ena)uragc students to bect^me invoK^ in college 
experientvs and discuss with students their academic proga^ss 
(Frost 1990a, 1990c). They usually do not act us personal 
couaselors but identify couaseling needs and a»fer students 
to appaipriaie campits resonates when appa)priate. 

Although authors a\t)niniend de\'eIopmental advising (see, 
e.g., C:art>en^\ ttaker, and Presa« 1<W6; Fa>st 1989a; Hahley 
1981: Kapraun and Culda^n 1982; Kmmer et al. IW7; Tliomas 
and Chickcring 19H4; Wix)ldridge 1982). few campuv.^s have 
implemented the concept. Advising is still perceived as a low 
status fiintiion thai adda*sses the infomiaiion needeil by stu 
dents rather than contributing to their development ( H;d>le\' 
and Cavken 1988). >Xliile advising at the national level st^-ms 
to have changed vm- Hitle in ihv last det ade, howoer, inipor 
tant paigR'ss is cKVurring on campusc*s; 

In 1 5 n'€4r\ imiividual campuses Imt x* m^nxi Jwm ihv 
piHfit iff mmrefii'ss (o tfx'fXPiHt of implementatuptt umiet al 
nation of significant enfMimvtnvnL^ in tidiisini^ programs 
, , TIh*sc acc(nrif}lisl,}menL< fonn tfx' trtii* ba<LK fonptitnism 
for it is on tfx* campus letx^i uiu^c students, tfx' direct Ixme 
ficiaries tif qualityuulvising are Sirted{\\'jin\%:y 198K;i. p. K). 



Siudenis 

appear to 

wani an 

indMdtutl 

advising 

r^monsbip, 

Imtone 

(frgfinized 

around 

academic 

matters and 

not personal 

cfmcems. 



Incanisc^d coniati Ix^m cen fat uhy and students and sui 
denis' jnvolvemeni in educational proccsst^s aa* basic amy 
ponentsof de\ek)pment;d advising. Although devek^pnicntillv 
adviseti .students do nirf spend inoalifiate amounts of time 
in fomial advising sessions, they are more likelv to meet intor 
m;ilty with their advisers and seek out other fat uity nic-mlu-rs 
atid campus resources to gather information and plan their 
academic futures. Tlicse adivities can increase students* in 
volvement in the college comnHfnirs ( Fa >M 19K9b. 19^X)b), 
IX\spite its consistently k>w rating for satisfacium among .stu 
dents, ad\ ising is "probably the principal itxil for helping .stu 
dents gel involved in their .studies ' ( Astin, Kom, and Green 
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p. 40). Prf)pc)nems of developmental advising surest 
ihai advisers and advising coordinators direa greater attention 
Co true developmental (*jectives {Kabley l^^Sa). 

Academic nanalng: Practice for the Future 

Academic planning is an extcnsicMi of the ooncejx of devel 
opmenial Rising. Develcpment can cxrur as the result of 
a planned educational pix^am {Kohlberg and Mayer 1979). 
It follows that panicipation in planning, with the accompany- 
ing tasks of identifying a mission and objectives, considering 
alteniatl\^, and arriving at an informed det ision, can be a 
growth experience for j^udents. Planning implies involvement. 
When advisers encourage students to plan b>^ asking ojxrn 
ended questioas about students' futua*s, their majors, and 
selection of courses, the>' ena)ur38c students to bea^me 
involved in iheir academic futures (Fri^ 1990a). When siu 
dents engage in ac^ademic planning with advisers, students 
cjn bett>me full f^ners in a shared relatloaship. 

In any setting, properly structured plans can guide decision 
makings encourage an awareness of external fciiiors that influ 
ence the fiiture, and bring fixiis to spec ific goals (O^ 1981 X 
Planning as applied to academic advising niH only assists stu 
dents in making immediate academic choices, but also con 
tributes la the teaching n)le of advising by serving xs a model 
for future behavior. In this time of professicmal mobility and 
diverse career paths, positive orientation to change and the 
skills to manage change are valiu?Mc. 

Advisers might consider the following oKserv^itions when 
planning with students: 

1. Students plans are alw^aN-s subfect to change, especialK 
tu today *s diverse s^^iety. 

2. A primary ftmction of planning is to help students lopc 
with positive change by learning to analyze and svn 
thest/e, 

3. A reasonable academic planning niinJcl represents a spiral 
apprixkh miher than a fragmentc^I. linear apprcKich. Stu 
dents need accurate infomiatiim to make informal 
cht)ices. thty ntxd encouragement and sometimes advo 
tacy. and they need to identifv' goals consider options, 
deal with i)bstacles. and set realistic time fines With the 
spiral approach, students deiemiine the sequence of 
events; any starting point can Ixx omc a point of departure. 



4, Students deserve the best thinking of faculty and staff 
regaaiing the lai^jer educational issues that underlie their 
quCTtiuns and perplexities. Ad\isen» who talk to 5«udents 
aJx^ui acquiring awitent vereus methodology or prtxrcss, 
obtaining a credential versus obtaining an education, gen 
emlizatton viersas specialization, and faculty \Tersus f^udeni 
respoasibility for learning should be successful (Mahonev 
1982. p, 72), 

Dc*velopmenial adxising is a relationship that fivuses on 
the needs of students, Sua^sful ad^lse^^ are awure of the 
chanictcrlstlcs t)f specific groups of students and hinv the?ic 
chanicieriJ^ics can Influence the need for adxising. Successlul 
ad\isei^ enanirage students' invoKx'ment through academic 
planning. The following section a^nsiders the characferlftf ics 
and needs of jaudents making up today's divcn^e student pop 
uhtion and addresses se\ieral quej^ions; What groups of siu 
dents have special advising needs? What are the charaiieristics 
of these groups that determine their advising net\ls? How can 
advisers address thesi* needs and encoumge all siiKjenis to 
share responsibility^ for academic planning? 



FOCUSING THE ADVISING RELATIONSHIP: 
Attetttion to Stwlents' Needs 



DiwRity chaniclcri/cs hxby s college pt^ulation. Studctits 
^i\o are memlx'rs of one or more population ga)up.s "reflect 
the pluralism of our country " (Gavn 19H9, p. 29) iliat bcniefits 
all cunipus a^nstiiuents. Tht^y also bring jovial neetls to the 
advising a'lationship. Some students haw s[xvial ad\i.sing 
needs ni« because ihe>' aa* members of spec ial pi^ulations. 
but because ihty are in stages of transition. Advisers who \ ie\v 
students xs individuals can emxnimge ihem to see their dif 
fea*nces as j'H>siiive faiiors (Saunders and Hrvin ]9H^), Adv is 
ing ax)rdinators can pnnidc the training advisers need lo 
aildress the neeils of individiul students effeLiiseh- 

What Are the Differences that Matter? 

Identification 4)f campus i'H)j')ulaiion groups is a first step in 
underst;inding the needs of different students Advisers w ho 
recogni/e thesi* gnuips and iaik>r advising praaices appro 
priaieh engage in a develof^nienial pn kcss. Tlie\' demonstrate 
that circumst;inci*s surrounding individual differences, not 
s1ereot>pical differences, define indi\idual needs, Stmie sjx- 
cial students s<.rm hesitant to ask for the serv ices the> re^juire 
btxiuise of their iiistinctive st;uus. lliis hi^siUtno l an conuih 
ute to acadeniit difticulty and cause students lo leave higlier 
ediKation without adjitsting u> coIk*ge life (Tinio 19S^ ). Itiier 
ested anti infomied advisers who assist stutienis as the\ 
become contributing niembers of the academic community 
can encourage special {Populations to remain in college. 
Research addrt^sses the needs of mam groups chunuleri/t^i 
by diversity. Tliis monograph discusses in detail the adv ising 
netxis of ethnic minorities. autdemicalK' undeq^repiired siu 
dents, students with dis;ibilities, student athletes, and inter 
ruitlonal students. Table I sunmiari/es characteristics of the 
groiips and effeilivc a<.h ising let hnicjucs for each group, 

Ftbnic minofiNes 

In the lf>HOs. the I '.S. {-Hipulation gnj\Mh nite was at ;i hiMotit 
low jioint, yet minority populations grew at two to fourteen 
times the cc^rrespimding nonminority {Population. Vkliile the 
{profionion of minorities in the {Po{Pulalioti is increasing, 
niinorities. with the eNce|Mion t)f Asiat^ Americans, rciitain 
underrepresentaf among college students, Ikvausi* the etc 
rated growlh rate of minority {>o{iulations is largely the result 
of greater numbers of Noung {x*ople. the change has signifi 
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TABLE 1 



DIVERSE POPULATIONS SUMMARY OF 
CHARACTERISTICS AND TECHNIQUES FOR ADVISING 



CharacterisUcs 
Impoftant to 
Advisers 



Advtoing 
Techniques 



Ethnic Minorities 

• IXvlining peaen 
tigcsi)f Afrkmv 
Anicrkuns and Mis 
pank'scnnilling 

• Often haw hm .self 



Academically 

Uf^efiMvpared 

Students 

• IneRUsing psmk- 
jputk^ in college 

• OfiK^n dependent 
learners with U>w 
M.'lt aintxpi 



amuftf, pi>jiiti\v» Many defioiem in 



exptxiatitias 

• Aeademii perfur 
maiue relakxho 
s;itiN6Htion with 
ci?flegc 

• Ai hie\enH'nt apjxiirs .seniles 
uibeaprtiblem 

i )f preparalit hi, m >t 
of raa- 

• Uck 1 4' rote HKKk'ls 
< >n campus 



bitsic skills 

• ^}etxl to experieiKe 
avadenik sikvess 

• Hesitant to seek 
needed supp*>rt 



• M;ike t'ftbrts to 
enhance the iollegc 
student fit 

• l:nanirageiheir 
iin I >l\ cnient ( >n 
i*ampus 

• Siiggt*M eaniptiN 
res4 )iirces when 
necxltxl 

• Kne< Hirage |>t ^ii iw 
st»l! l onceiH 

• Avoid sCereot\pit al 
aUit tales and 
expuiatk>ns 

• Suggest ;Kadt*n)it 
cx|x*rtenies that 
can prove suu vssltil 
es|xviatly at first 

• Ac kfUjwIetlgt* llu- 
imp<»naiKv t>t n ^le 
nii K.k'ls 



• Hstatiltsfi a tntsting 
advising relationship 

• with intrusive 
achising tei^hniques 

• Disi'ussthe piirp<ises 
of a^llege early in 

I ho relati< unship 

• FnctHirage dcxe! 
opment of Ixisic 
skills (\TSi 

• Kect>mniend inter 
wnlH >n pft^ranis 
and can^pus re 

S< HltCt^S wIk*!1 

needeil 



erJc 



4'» 



Smdrnts with 
Disabilities 

• liu-ausingfurtk 
iputi<M) in ailU^^c 

•OncMir nn»rv nwjor 
lift* aLti\ilit*s liniiltx! 

• Prt"fcrui>tvihem 

luthcTlhiin 

rvnmuil t)! barrkTs 
u? full partkiixifioti 

• Hipf^Hi In nil 



Studrm Athietm 

• SUny iindcr|>rqiaivd 

» \tiny ha\'e una*ai 
isik cJXiX'T gijals 

• Oftt-n acodemtcjlh 
iinsiitv»,*?isf\il if 
iinsupportviJ 

• Stmio must o)mpK' 
with cxtrmiil and 
tutm regulations 



imernatkMial 
Sitidems 

• IntTiusiriK niinilxTs 
i)f |{uJitk)nal age 

• Mi)si from Third 
World countrk^s 

• A^-ademk and uirwr 
aincems priniurv 

• Ncx-d pradiral t-xpt- 
rifn<.'c m rorcer arras 

• CsHUtTnedwflh 
tanguagi* difrKuttit.^. 
nnanctat pn)!'>k*ms. 
and St lt\ling tv\ 
t^xunt pnjj^rams 

• Niiti Ux*sttTn yAu 
dents instrua^tts 
as rf\'ert\l aiuhorttks 



• I 'ndcrstand st udi-ntN* 
abilitk^ and tin- 
Kirricrs Unv fat c 

• I>jspla>' fxisitncatti 
UKit*s afxntt ibv mw 
graUiHi <>f siudents 
fPlolhf c ollege 
iominunny 

• FiK ouragc full |\ir 
taj|\tlk»n in i i>llt*gc- 

• Rivtrtumt iu! sup 
|x>rt st-rx iivs w hen 
nccdtxl 

• Al l as an .uktiiMfe 
for sp<vial ami ^ani 
pus Tcsi um t's 



• IH>i!n su|>{>t>rf st'V 

\ iirs wall LMiKTing 
frcsfinicn 

• Ik-aum* ot the uni 
stnmits of partk 
ip.iik>n in alhlettiN 

• KMal>l{sh aradt n^i^ 
suj>pi)n and int*'r 
wmii m systems 

• Teat Ji pn>bleni 

M A\ii\fi jnd dtt ist« m 
making skills 

• hiKouragt* a'*;Kf*;mK 
vonmiimicnt ttjual 
loaihkik 
tdmmilmenl 



• Ik* pa*jx*rc\l to trans 
lalv Lollfgiati' and 

I S. ciilturc 

• Ik hamiltaru ith stu 
dents' aeadeniit 
prt.*|\iraU^>n 

• Foi us on designing 
ai aekmii pbns that 
are u^kn-ani Xu hymv 
oHintrv* of stikk-nt 

• HiK't Hirage i >|X'n 
view alxnu I ' s ItU- 
M>les 

• |-nt*ourage inM»ke 
meni in c t»lk'gc 
tonmninitv 
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cancc fur higher <\kiraUon. IX^spitc growth, fcvwr nuinlxTS 
of minority sliidcMiis dtc enrolling in colleges and universities 
( Minority Aivess" 1987; Richardson and Bender 1987; 
Richard*ion and de ]os S;intt>s 19S8 ) 

Fnrollment of African Americans exhibits the nH)st serious 
dcvline in a>llege atlendaticc, hut tiata about Hispanic siu 
dents ap, no more encouraging. Vtliile their numbers have 
gnnxii, Misjunics remain the niixst underrepresented maH>r 
ethnic group in college. Eventually, higher education must 
address prolilems of minoritx* access. As enough majiJrity stu- 
dents will not be available to fill the nation s aillt^es and uni 
\ ersiiit% the long temi fuiiHx^of some institutions could 
depend on iheir abilities u> attraki and r^lain minority 
dents (Kstrad;! 1988; 'Hispanic Students'* 1^)88; *Minorit\* 
At c ess ' 198^; Riclurdson and de los S;inios 1988). 

Ikicniion and achievement of mim)rity students are major 
coixenis for muny colleges and universiiic*s. Minority students 
often enter ci>llege unprqrartxl to meet the academic and 
soc ial demands of their ne%\ em ironment IVfore the> can 
Ix successful in the chtssrcHim, the\ must adjtisi soc iall> and 
acadeniicalK . Hecatise minority studi^nts often h;ne less sup 
pon from their home cMivironmc*nis during the adjusimeni 
IvricKi ihan do nonminoriiy suidenis. a siipj>i)rii\e college 
c iimmuniiy that provides an approj^riale balance i»f challenge 
and supfH>n seems essential tCibik and ClhamlxTs IWl : 
Hughes 198^; Mci.;iuley n>S8: McFhee 1W>; Mal!tnclvn>dt 
1988; >\illiams and Ix'onaal \*')HH). A supj'K)nivc comtntiniiy 
is one in which students have op{>i)rt unities for fric*ndship, 
pinicipititni in ihe life i)f the campus, and a sense of pn>gress 
and siKvess in xbvir academic pursuits ( Flen)ing I9R# ). Sue 
cessful min(?riiy students seem lo understand the historical 
cxMitexi through wliicii their au ess to college v\as achiexed. 
Ihvy leani tt> ad as ach < k aivs for themscKx^s and de velop 
;i c ultural identiiy within the college cotnmunity ( Astin et al. 
VS right imi). 

Some Afric^an Amertcati students demonslnite a lack of self 
c*<»n{idence and fail to neeogni/e their ac:idemic deliciencies. 
Thty a\m> experience more difTictilty iti setting goals and re 
c eive less j>ositive reinforeenient for their acc*omplishn)enis 
than do white stitdents. Alrican American students who make 
plans seem lo Ix more successful iti college than tht^se who 
clo not plan: those with law aspinitions and \*igue plans are 
likely io lea\e schtx)! (Astin 19^S: IkArn 19^3; Sedbcek 198^). 
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Sludies i)f predDminatcK^ black ;inU pa%li)minatcly ^\+jite 
iastitutiims indicate thac fw African American ami for \v1iite 
s^iKlents, ^xidemtc peifomiance is strongly rebied lo satis 
faction with collej^c, high knvls of campus involvement, and 
pt^iliw relaiioaship5 with £taili>' members. Yet African 
American *«udents on white campuses aa' significantK less 
innilv\%l than white students and aa* less likek to repi)n pos 
itive relationships uith faculi\' members (Allen 198S; Cnxsson 
1988). These findings sugge« that advising CiUild "form the 
bridge between indixidual dispixsitionsand institutional ten 
dencic*s; tt^ethcr thest* fatiors detemiine student outconu^s" 
(Allen l^>88.pp. ^n U). 

Meaningful faculty contact is no li*ss critical for Hisjxinic 
students: 

Scratch a Hi^fkmic siudvut and )x>!4H prx>h(thfy find soppw 
ufw in his or fxr Ixick^f^nkund uint sixnvvti a ipecUd nihn'St 
in //>cw, tdx^ (iHpk f/.KW €isfdc tmd^an' if.wn tlx' iLsfiinHnpn 
and encoura^emeni Hff^f tm ta hif^htr fi/Ncaiion ( Fiske 
19HH, p. 31X 

Because a close fan)il\ relationship is a strength of their cut 
ture, Hispcinic freshmen often find leaving home and ad|usiing 
to college more difficuk tlian di/ mufority or other minority 
students. TIh'v naturalK seek aiix iscrs and faculty memlxTs 
to guide them yet are not ;isscrti* e al>i>ut identify ing their 
netxis (Fiske 19H8) 

Positive exptxtaiions and c\|XT!cnccs with role mt)dcls 
olien help minority students pc rsisi in u)lk>{e. >Xliile attrition 
of minority, t*S{xx*ially Af rican American, students seems the 
result primarily of a lack of academic iniegratiim (IXmov-^ui 
19H4; Kddins 19H2), jxxsitive self ci>nccjM, realistic appraisal 
of acaden)ic skills, familiarity wiih institutional iTolicies. and 
the develt>pmeni of academic skills can influence acaden^ic 
success (Nettles aiidjcilmson 198"^: Pounds 19W; Tnicey aixl 
Sedlacek I9SS >. Hiis e\idence suggests that for freshmen 
minorily students, academic acK isingian Ik* opet ially iinpoi 
tant. Adv isers can meet i riii^^al needs by encouraging a pos 
iii\x' self concept and avoiding all stereot>pical M)lutiofrs to 
ac^ademic problems. Tliey can also help students get to know 
the academic community hv introducing theni to student su|^ 
l"H)rt servicers and other resourt t*s 

Although suidents fx-rt eive minority role nuKiels as posiiiw 
influences ami research indi<.ates that an intellectual role 
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mixlc! is the "single must important element of ethnic minor 
ity student retention'' (Walton 1979), minorit\' faculty- mem 
hers ore scaae on mosi campases (Fiske 1988). To ease this 
problem, advising cooalinators should consider recruiting 
minorities to serve as advisers for minority and majority siu 
dents. Other advisers can be trained lo meet the needs of 
minorities by ena>uraging involvement and frcH4ueni contact 
Ix'tween faculty' and jaudents. 

Minority students are often academically underprqiarcd 
for a>llege. Therefoa*, advisers of minority^ students can bene 
fit not 4)nly from general recommendations ftrt an improvc\l 
ct)llege ex{x*rience for minorities, but alst) from suggestions 
alxnil students achievement as well. Advisers who v^ncourage 
minority students to pursue challenging cotirses of siud>' con 
gnient with their abilities and goals can avoid steret typing 
their students. For all minority stutlents, the college student 
"gtHxJness of fit" is important. Advisers who discuss 'Tit" with 
students L\m help thetn make sound dtvisions abt)Ut academic 
pn)gramv In addition to advising, himever, many minoritv' 
students also scvm to neev! support groups, ttitoring, and 
counseling abt)ut caavrs. Thtise pnniding such .support 
shotild fx* reminded to work coI{alx)rativcly wiih atK isens to 
enhance the achievement i)f minority sttidents (Green 19K9; 
Cirites 1982; Richardson and de li)s Santos 19SH; Richardson. 
Simmons, and de IosS;inti)s 1W7; Williams and k'onaaf 19HH). 

AcademicaUy underprepared students 

Resuirch suggests that the two strongest prediitors of success 
in college ;ire high scIxk)! grade point average ( GFA ) and 
s<.()rcs on college admission tests (Astin, Koni, and Grcvn 
1 W^). Tliese findings, ccnipk^l with indications that incrtus 
ing numbers of college freshmen demonstrate deficiencies 
in one or mt>re basic skill areas and that S2 percent of all insti 
tutions and 94 percent of public iastittitions ofter at least one 
counve considered remedial in naiua (U.S. Dept. of Edtication 
1<^)8S ), imply that retaining academically undejprqwed stu 
dents presents a sptvial challenge for advisers. Ttxlerprepared 
students generally luve deficiencies that make it difficult to 
achieve what has Ixm ideinified as their college objective. 
Certain chaiacteristicscontribtue tt> their high risk status. Many 
underprtpareti students seem to lack basic skills in langtiage. 
writing, and computation and study habits. Some haw tin 
f<>c*nsc*d career ol^jeaives. aa* tinmotivateci, expetl to fail, and 
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do niH gradiuiie. Under)ircY)ared siudcnts need skills thai 
alliw ihem lo aehicw tm the same le^^*ls as ?audents vAw 
are adequately prepared. They also need lo expect and ex 
periernx* suax*ss. Just as diversit>^ characterizes the general 
student pDpiilatkm, it characterizes undeqwpared a)llege 
students; they can Ik students of tradittDnal a>llege agc% 
returning adults, athletes, or intematicinal students. Many aa* 
freshmen. Thev might be disabled. TTiev' come from vitrving 
s(X'iiKvt>nomic backgnnmds. Mixst underpa'paaxl students 
have made choices at some time that attributed to their 
lack of readiness lot college. In their cases, mere enrollment 
can signal a ^willingness to Ix^in to change the direttions 
of their ftitures (Grites 1982; Hardin 198S; Ntvl ei al. 198S; 
Waller 19H2). 

Not all adxising techniques are effcciive for all academically 
deficient students, hut for most, a latsting student adviser rela 
tionship can Ix* a first step timyrd success. Hie advising rt'la 
tktftship is cTitical. Mixsi undeiprepared stitdt*nts enter college 
as dependent learners and display deficiencies that imjx.*ile 
iheir achiex ement and contribute \o a sease of failure. Gen 
wAly, the\' lai k confidence and hesitate to seek available sup 
port. Advisers who encourage underprepaanJ .students to vie^^^ 
them.seh'es as ha\ing control owr their chances of success 
can help them become independent learners. Tlien the.se stii 
dents can begin to take responsibilit}' for their academic 
futua\s(WiK)ldridge 1982). 

To impnne l>oth verhil and nonverbal a>mmunic4tion 
skills is a first step to enabling students to inierad succc*ssful!y 
with acHisers, instnaiors, peers, atid empltners ;md to Ix' 
come inde|x*ndent learners, later, thc*>* can acquire cognitive 
and prol^lem .solving skills. Advisers cin begin the learning 
prxK Css b> discussing the purposes of a c ollege education 
and enct)uraging students to explt^re xarious academic ser 
vices. Then nd\i.sc*rs can address .spec ific academic needs. 
In many cases, advi.sei^ of underpref m*d students should 
consider assuming responsibility for sustaining the atK ising 
relation.ship at first by ctnitaaing students frec|uenily and 
encouraging them to succeed ( Grites 19H2; Scherer and 
Wy'g;int 1982). 

Intnisive advising, or 'detilxTate interx cntion . . tt) rn 
hance .student motiration" (Earl 1988, p. 27). can contribute 
to success for .students in acidemic difficulty. Begun out of 
corx'em for freshnien and sophomores w ho u ere unsuccess 
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fill in collqjc, intiusive advising enipkn's sinnv pwscripiisx 
achlsing icx)ls. IntnisiNx? advisers ena)unigc students u> seek 
arademie assisianee as scxni as the students ihink ihe>' need 
it Thus, advisers address the dev\'h>pmenial gcKil of leaching 
j^udents lo sohe problems, Motivmion is tt>e primary' fcvas 
of inirusive advising. Ideall\\ siudenis in academic difficultx^ 
wlio aa* inimsivrly advised j«?ek support ev en before ihe insti 
rution lias identified them as 'in trouble" ( Earl 1988). 

Intnjsivv advising can be panicularly useftil advisers who 
want to help underprepared students remain in college. Cer 
tain principk*s ideniifv' intrusive adv ising: 

1. Ai^adeniic and Mvial integnaion are the kevs to the |X'r 
sistence i>f freshmen in college ( Earl 1988 ) 

2. Deficiencies in this integration can be treated. Students 
Kun be taught the skills thev- nec\l through intnisix e advis 
ing (Glcnnen and Haxlev* IWS). 

^. Students* motivation is nijt the cause but the rt^sult of 
ininLsive iniervvmkni (E;irl 1988). 

In some programs, probaiionarv* students who arc intnisivelv* 
advised attend sessions to explt)re the causes of their aca 
denik difficuhies. TlKy then agree to sjxvific courses of 
a^iion and continue to meet with advisers to monitor prog 
rc*ss. A final mtvting to disc avs current grades and plan 
courses for the follovvirig gniding perk hJ concludes the intni 
s!\ e cont;ia. This partem stvms to resuh in higher grades and 
lilt Teased retention Tor tht>,se students who enter (he pre n ess 
tuvause of academic difiicult\" ( E;irl I98K; Lyons l^)8S/Iayh>r 
eial. 198^). 

Many undeq^reparcxl siudenis enter c i allege v\iih tnappro 
priately defined acaden>ic and career goals that impede their 
succ ess, 'riiev' might need a c ombination of udxising and con 
lintiing ac ailemic jntenvnik>n programs, such as the devel 
opment of basic skills and studv skills, and cireer counselling. 
.\k>st interwF'stion courses mtvt throughout the freshman year 
and contrihute to an increased GPA and siuck-nt retetitif nt 
\ sually adv isers refer students to such support sen ilvs- in 
time, students lean) to ick*ntif>- pn>blen)s for themselves and 
iiiitiate serv ic es Ix'k^re they reach the crisis stage ( Lyons 198S. 
Patrick. Furlovv. and I>onoviin 1988). 
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Like 5*c)mc minority students, untlerpa*parcd jaudcnis often 
are unatvasionieU lo sikvcss. Effective advisers help such stu 
dents increase their chances of success by encouraging them 
to im'ertigate their strengths. Then underpreparetJ students 
can select courses, prc^ams of siudy% and careers that env 
pki>' these strengths. Adv isers often direct these students to 
specific campiLs resources for assistance wth stud)' skills 
and exploration of various careers. Alxn e all. thev* help under 
prepared students integrate out of class and in class learning 
exjx*riences. 

Students uiA disabilities 

Section S04 as amended of the federal Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 prottvts the rights of fx'rsims with di^bilities. The law 
staters tlut |x*rsons with disabilities shall not "he excluded 
from participaticm in, be denied the lx*nefits of or be sub 
jc\ted to discrimination under any program or activity rcvciv* 
ing federal financial assistance." Section SO* clcflnc^s the pro 
tected pc"rsi)n as any jx-rson %vho has a physic^a! or mental 
impaimx-nt |that| subsia'Mtally timiisoneor moa' major life 
activities. , , ' 

The c*ollc^e j"H)pulation prt?tcvfed by Section S(>4 inca-asc-d 
from 27 jXTcvn! in ^PS to 7."^ percent in U>HS ( Ivorv' 19S6) 
and cxmtmues tognw. Vtliile some disabiliiies are identified 
tTMuy because* they are v isible, other severe and limiting dis 
abilities are invisible. To serve all students prokxtcnJ b>* Scv 
lion S()4. colleges and universities are being c^alkxl on to 
create "an envinmment cimducivx* to c*c{iuil opportunity by 
educ-ating college and university jxrsonnel on disability 
relatcxi issues** ( Kalivoda and Higbee 19H9, p. IS ). 

Vtliile significant efforts to provide senices without altering 
the c|u;tlity of cxiiicational programs aa* under way, types t)t 
support v:ir\ . larger and public institutinns most often employ 
support staff lo ser\*e students with clisiibilities; community 
collegers usualh offer bnuid based institutional support. Mt>M 
institutions are taking steps lo remove archiicxtural and atti 
tudinal barriers to full panicipation in the college program 
(KaliviKJaand Higbcv 1980; Marion and lovticvhini 1983). 

Although modest amounts of resc*;ia*h exist concerning the 
spcvial ach ising needs of students with disabilities* the advis 
ing relationshi(> can fx» c-sixvially im|>oriani. In initial advising 
sessions, advisers who displav an understanding of ihe barriers 
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students with disabilities 6icc cm pitnidc earf>' individualized 
supptm. Among these IxirrieDi are: 

1. Aliitiidinal harrien*, such as the altitudes of faculty and 
fellow students that cTeate obstacles to lurademic and 
or social integration; 

2. Policy' barriers, such as institutional rules regulating the 
use tif readers and lihnir>^ materials for vtsuall>^ inipaia\l 
students, plavement of audltor^^ telephones on campus 
for hearing impjired students, in the pn^sencv and place 
mcnt of emei^erhy care for students with unseen dis^ibtl 
ities» such as epilepsy, diabetes, or a^ahma; 

5. SiK iai harriefs. sin h as nu allowing persons with ph\?iical 
disabilities to be accompanied to social or sports events 
bv attendant?* or not pnniding spet ial orieniatitMi serv ices 
to aUdnfss the netxls of these students; and 

I. Architetiural barriers, such as the absence of ramjis, dcsig 
natc\l parking, curb cuts, suitable living areas or eleMUors, 

Btvaiise necxls for actx^ss vdt\\ students ^iih disabilities deail 
with huTiers to ftill panici|3ation in different wa>'S. 

Dtspite s(vier^''s \iew of jxTSons with disabilities as 'un 
;ib]e, ' niixsi students with disiibilities see theniH'Kvs as "able," 
Consequently, Mudents pa*fer a su{i|>ortive college environ 
ment and accessible infomiaiion alxnu opportunitie?* avaibble 
to iheni rather than offers of cmt){ional support (Kalivoda and 
Higlx'c 19H9; Kriegsman and Hershenson I9H7; Shell, Horn, 
and Steers 19H8; Stilwell, Slilwell, ;ind Perrilt I985X 

Like their peers wiihtnit disabilities, students with disabit 
iiies are concemtxl about gaining intelleiiual :uid scvial loni 
pcience, esLiblishing and maintaining relationships, and 
dividing on careers and life styles. Wbile students with dis 
abilities have the same needs for academic and MK'ial intc 
gration as students without disabilities, insiniciors are sonie 
times uncertain about how to interact with them. This 
unc ertainty can lead to anxiety ft )r the insirtktor and contrib 
ute to an unwelcome environment. Helpful faculty menilx*rs 
display positive attitudes toward integrating students with dis 
abilities into the nomial cIassriK)m and willingly adjust assign 
mcnts and testing situations to allow ;iccess without s;k rificing 
tjualtty Rescaa h suggc*s!s that women insintciors, instaalors 
w ho are self assured rather {h;ui apprehensive about internet 



ing\^ith f^udcntswiih dtsabilitiess inslnjctors in education 
and the .scxrial sciences, and instructors with previous expc 
rience teaching students with disabiiities are effectivie iastna 
tors for students with ph>'sic^ disabiiities (Fonosch and 
Schwab 1981; Hameusier 1^; McQuilkin, Freitag, and Harris 
1990; Wiseman, Emry, and Morgan 1988). 

A grtnving subgroup of students with disabilities are stu 
dents with icientified learning disabilities. This population 
Is diagnosed more often now than in the jxisi. Approximately 
14 percent of students with disabilities have learning di.>abil 
ities, a tenfold incrtrase in identificalion since 1978. J^iidents 
with learning disabilities seem to benefit faym strategies to 
enhance their skills in taking notes and tests, classes that pri) 
ceed according to a preannounced calendar and carefiiify pre 
pared syllabus, and supportive handouts from instructors. Tt*st 
ing can present challenges for iastaiciors who are not trained 
to assess students ^Ith learning disabilities. All ticulty mem 
bers can benefit from orientation to services for students with 
learning disabilities and to the legal guidelines protcvting 
them (MeGuire and OT>i>nnell 1989). 

Advisers and instructors miglit find helpfiil a numlvr of 
general guidelines offered by those w^o c<x)rdinate sen ices 
for students with disabilities. Students with disabilities aa' 
like i)ther students except for the special limitation(s) 
imposed by their disabilities. They want txthers to respeti the 
rights of .students with disabilities to ask for help, speak 
directly to them, and offer assistance only if asked or if the 
nec\l is obvious. Students with disabilities have rary ing life 
styles, attitudes, and persimality characteristics, just as do stu 
dents witht>ut disabilitic^s. It is im{X)rtimt to apprec iate these 
students uhilities. Tlity often experience difficulties stemming 
more from soc iety's attitudc*s and barriers than from their dis 
abilities (KaliviKla, Young, and Walilers 1989, t^. 7 8). 

Wliile ac^.idemic advisers are not rc*syK)nsible for classRKjm 
pnictict^s or institutional policy, ach iscTs of students with dis 
abilitit*s cm contribute to their advi.scx-s* integmtion into the 
collc*ge community, dirt\t them lo necxitxi services, and assist 
in .selecting clasvses. Ad\isers can encourage students with dis 
abilities to panicipate in the achising relanon.ship by discuss 
ing their .strengths. Tlien advisers can more effectively guide 
students with disahilitic*s into coursers of studv^ that challenge 
their abilities and provide viable career opp<>rt unities. 
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Adx iscrs who kn jaudcnts kiimv about less than ideal siuia 
til ms in their own lives seem to offer a welcoming environ 
meni. Suuessfiil advisers of stiidei^ls w itli disabtliiit^^: 

. , . isan loam to Lommttfucah' to tlK'ir (utvisei^ tlmt . . tiny 
lH4tv <4kc> iwpLTicna'U (Ufjiadi pnMems, luuv fvanmt to 
apL\ arc ajtud as human tMPtffs, Ixitv tfx' tcd/uidt)' to cam 
ufid ban* the aipadty Jut tw/:^4/M ( Paulsen 19H9, p. 9). 

In addition to helping; students with disabilities jwtivipute 
lully in college. ad\ isers have the opjxmunity to ;hi as ad 
\<x%«es for these students. Tlie\ can encourage attitudes, 
praaices, and rampus netwc^rks that enable stirdents with dis 
abilities "toachiew m;iximuni indcjx*ndence. enhanceil 
self esicvm. and Pull jrarticipation in the pursuit of higher 
eviuration" (K;iliviKl;i and Higlxv 19K9. p 21 ) 

Student atbUrtex 

Findings regarding the aLademic. stvial. and personal de\ e! 
opnient of student athletes pmsent ' cHvc-rgent andcimtnirv 
infnmiatinn alxmt the outcomes of athletic |Tariicipatiim 
during college (Rxim 19W. p. In some cases, athletes 
siore sigi^irirai^lv lower than nonathleies in cxiuoitionaf and 
career plans, with athletic participation appearing to be es{X' 
cially detrimental for men in Nutioruil Collegiate Athletic Asso 
ciation (NCAA) Division I hIkkjIs. >Xbmen athletes apjXMr 
n)ore intrinsically motivatitl tt> pursue athletics and emounter 
feVNvr academic problems than do men athletes. Other find 
ings. liowever suggest that athletic involvement enhani.es 
persistence, merall vitisfaction w ith the college eXfX'rienc e. 
motivation to earn a degttv. the development of inteipersonal 
skills, and leadership abitities ( Astin 19H^k Hiann t9HS. 
McLuighlin !9Hr>: Ryan 1W9; St )wa and Gressiird 1983). 

A niimIxT of factors influetuv tlu- acadcniic perfornuntv 
uf NUident athletes: 

\ 11k* time devotc-d to daily jmictice 
J. llu- degree of inllexibility regarding ti!iie and location 
3- Cieneral fatigue restilting from practite and play 
4. Partic ipation in '*Mucly'* aspects of the spott 

(lolk-ge majors that arc pret ludcd lx\ause of practice 

schedules and 



6. The clmllengc lo siudcni aihlcu*s \o find a reasiinal>lc Ixil 
ancc bcmecn aihlclit^ and academics (Kramer 1986;i, 
p. 67). 

AithiHigh mi)M rettmimendaiioiiH for assisiinj? siudcm aibleic^ 
im'iilve academic ad\ ising, n{x\ ific priigram>r, tic!tvcr%- s\'s 
lemji, and ex-aluation of senices are lun diKumenied 
(McUuRhlin 1986). 

The need fur academic siippi)n of student athletes at all 
le\els of ci^mpetition apjxnirs well defined. Most nwle and 
female athletes enter college with slightly tower CPAs and 
standardi/xxi test scores than their peers whi) aa* not athletes. 
African American athletes have lower scenes th;in wliite ath 
letes. Whilt* \an»irv com|x*iilic)n dtK*s nirt seem detrimental 
to the academic periormance of student athletes admitted nor 
mally. those* admitted with weak high sthix)! prq^aration cam 
lower CiRAs in college than their pvvrs admitted nomially 
(Kmn et al. 19KS; Gunie\ and Smart I9H"^; McLaughlin 19H(>; 
Piirdv, Eit/en, and Htifiiagel l^^l). Vilicn considered in the 
c<Hitext of commitments of nonnegi liable tin^e and energv'. 
well stniauretl academic supfXJit seems essential for siicces.s 

Intem*ntion similar to the intnisi\e advising foiHui sue 
ctL^ssfiil for freshmen can fx- useful for at risk athletc^s. HighK 
sinictureti advising eneounigc^ athlett*s to de\elop iqipn^iriate 
academic beha\ ior and .sc*r\e as role models for their |xxrs. 
It is imjx>nant for adx isers (>f at risk athletes lo suggest intei 
\entii>n strategies earK in their college careers, to imx^he 
araches and other athletic ofik iafs iti the academic workl of 
athletes, and Xo Ix sources of emotional support. Wiile ath 
leies should show prepress toward the clegree. carefully 
planned course Si hedules for the c|u:taers of athletic panic 
ipalion can contribute to higher CPAs ( Hnder 1983). fkc ause 
many student athletes are likely tti Ix undc\ ided about their 
major Held of stud\\ titev might Ixnefit from ihe derision 
making pn >cesses < >f a dewh >pmental ath ising relaii* Miship 
(liordon UWi). 

Tnlike other sfHxial pi»pulati<nis, student athletes wh<» par 
ticipate in s|M>rtsat NCAX Divisk)n I member institutions must 
ccjmply with academii* guideline's established outside the a >1 
lege or university Division I student athletes must meet the 
rec|uiremenis for high schtH)l GPA and entering test scores 
sfxx itied by the Si 'AA at delay athleik partic ipation for imk' 
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ov-ademic year (SLiiutx»rt and Schubert 1983). Thvsv argu 
lations have rvsultcd in extensive meilia and insiiiutii)nal 
a*\ici;v of the eligibilii\* of Division 1 student athletes. Prompted 
by numerous violatioas, many colleges and uniwrsities a\x>R 
nize their ethical respoasibillties to offer at risk student ath 
letes pixsittv^ academic supfxni and inier\xnition pnignims. 
Such progmms can improve the GPA.S and per?>isterKv rates 
of athletes. Conw^rsefy. student athkit^s noi supponetl in aca 
deniically CDmpetitlve insiitulions are often unsuccessfiil in 
tlic ctassrotini ( Anierium College 1984; Ciume>* and John 
st4>n 1986). 

In 197S, advisers of athletes organized to help ?audcnt ath 
Ictes maintain iheir eligibility and achiex e gnKliutlit)!! (I>ovvn 
ing 1981 ). Hie Resulting organization ♦ the National AsMx iation 
of Academic ;\d\ist>rs for Athletics (NAAAA), seeks to suppt>rt 
and enhance the academic ai htex emeni of inteaollegiatc ath 
fetes and lo ofl'sc*t any cxliaational disitd\aniages of athletic 
pirtidjxilion, 

Ti\b\\ advising student athleies si'cms to !h' a shaa*d 
a^sfionsiliility of athletic and acaden^.ic dqxtnments ( Mand 
and Fletcher 1^)86 ). Sup|x>rtive advisers ran help Miidf ^nt ath 
leies de\elt)p the thinking skills the>* nt*t*d lo solve prof^lems 
and make- dtvisionsabtHii academic planning In ci^llalx ira 
tion with coaches, inher niembers of the athletic siafT, and 
faculty niemlxTs, ihey can encourage student athletes lo 
dev e!o]> the kitid of commitment to acad' aiics that the\ deni 
onstniie timard athletics (Ciumey ant! Jolmston 1986; Kramer 
I98(>a; IViiipas and Champagne 1988) 

International students 

In !9<X>. more llian 586,(KK) inuniaitonal students atiendetl 
c (j|lege in the I ■nilc'd Stales. Tlie "^i) |UTcent inc rease- ov er 
1989 wus the larg<.*st in sewn years, and Asian stuJenis 
accounied for 9 {XTcent of ihe grcmih OXilson I9^X)) Most 
inifmational sludents vome from the Hiird World* more ihan 
half are undergraduates, and numlvrs of traditional age fresh 
n;en are on tlie rise ( Alilxich 198^>; Solomon and Young 198"^: 
Vi'ilMm 1^>X)), International students scvm Uy place greater 
importance on arademie and carcvr goals than on mmaca 
Jcmic concerns Al hough the\* generally make satisfactory 
pri>gress tow^ard academic goals, the\ cite hick t)f praaic;il 
work experience and utu ertninty about earcers as arcus of 
ci>ncvm. Fkvause the value systems of itMernational students 
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are different fn>m thii^e of ILS. students, tniditional student 
devekipmeni ihair}' might m>i apply to them (Bulthuis 1986; 
Cidicux and Wchrl>' 19H6), 

The lime 5«|X*nt in U.S. a)lk*ges and imiversiiics can prow 
beneficial not onk for international *4iidenLs. but also for lis 
sludenis. Academic institutions are by nature international, 
^ith foivign ^udents and .scholars being *\>ne of the most 
visible and important paas of the world wide exchange of 
ideas" (Althach 19H9. p. J 26). International students on ir.s. 
campiist*s atxiuiint U.S. students with i^hcr cultures and often 
return to iheir amntries with some of the ru)rms and ralues 
of ihe Ignited Slates. Tliis phenomenon has imjx)rtant polit 
ical, scxrial and tvonomic implications (Altbaih 1989). Given 
the reality- of global interdept:ndence, the U.S. will gain sig 
niftcantly b>' strengthening its lies wilh students from other 
couniries^^CKaiKai U^),p. 123). 

Siwe concerns of international .students are similar to thi)se 
tif US. students. Most u>Ik'ge students are concemcxf abiml 
acKfemic success, choosing the right college tn universiiN , 
chixjsing the right major, and dexeloping gixxJ nipport with 
instruilors anti fellow students. But interruuional students ;irc 
also concemed about m^M'coming language difficulties and 
financial problems, adjusting to new cultural mh. ial and etlu 
national s>^ems, and sck\iing a^le^ant acaiiemic programs 
( Kulthuis im; (iidieax and Wdirly 19H6 ). 

Tlie cartvr atv ! academic neetls of international students 
stvm to K' g'^eater than those* of U.S. students in a nunilvr 
of important categories. Intt-mational stutlt-nts expa'ss greater 
needs to obiain work experience in ;ireas that interest them, 
explore job op|>ort unities in their majors, dexvlop c-flciiiw 
|i .0 seeking skills, and talk to counselors al'H)Ut career plans. 
T!ie\* nt\*d to de\elop acadetnic j4ans, including sekxiing 
oursesafUt getting help from ad\ ist-rs. Tlun also want to 
improve study habits and writing skills and to adjust to the 
exjxxtai ions i»f I \S. instrucit>rs Htleciiw ach iscrs of interna 
titmal students appear to f<K us less on ck*\ eloping study habits 
than on designing academic pkuis, espcx ialK those appn> 
priate and relex-ant to international siudents home eountries 
(l-eongandSc-dlaiek I9W). 

Tile perceptions of non >Xestem international < oltege stu 
dents differ fr^ni thi>se of ^X'esteni stuck-ntv For non >X'esieni 
intenwtiOital siudents, instructors are mn facilitators of learn 
ingbiit revered autlit)rities. Generally, non NX'estem .students 
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adhva* lo sirid siandards of cxccllfni c and see etlucatiimal 
attainment as the primary^ wjy lo achiev e afflitem e and siatiLS. 
On the other hand. Wejrtem students are mi>re likely to ques 
tion injanitiors, display flexible attitudes toward aeademic 
excellence, and ?^ee educational attainment as only one 
to achieve affluence and status. Advisen; of non Western inter 
natii>nal students might a^nsider c*ncounising an o{x*n \ iew 
alxuit life styles in the United States (KaiKai 19H9). 

Be^-ause internaticMial students are concvmeci primarily with 
achieving ac^ademic g^xils. adv ising is a critical part of their 
college experience In some eases, adv isers are the mast 
imptntant individuals iniemational students encoimter in the 
Ignited States. Efifcxiivx* tToss i uliural advising depends on 
attention ii> the way pet^ple think, feel, and aa. Athisers could 
Ik» called on to examine not onh' the attitudes, knowledge, 
aiul skills of students, but their twi as well (Cidieux and 
Wehrly l9Hbl 

Hie follov\ing advising aaivities cm contribute to a rcia 
tionship of sliared rvs|>onsibility Ivivwcn acKistTs and inter 
national students: 

• Davhp nqpart. Bcvome familiar with the cuhural and 
academic backgri)und of international students a!id their 
reasotis for studving in the Unittxl St;ites Show concern 
lor them as individuals ^^m/ as guests in this eountrv . 

• Hv(}niHimi /</ i'xf^um nmm aspt^ts of oyUf^e. Interna 
ttonul students might tuu imderstand the basic organi 
/iition of {\S institutions Interj^retution c-an contribute 
lo the ongoing orientation that many iniemational stu 
dents need 

• lk\ i>nw fanUliar with f/k' sttnlctit s letvl (>J Imparathpf! 
f(fr t olk'}ii\ IX'termine which courH's v\ il| c hallenge enter 
ing students withe ml exposing them to situations for 
vvfiic h they are inaik'cjuatelv' prepared. 

• t\vt imufwml reasonable cuitrsc liHuls at fifst lYoficiencA' 
in Hnglish is critical to success in any course. Courses in 
Knglish as a stvond language might Ix' recjuired 

• Su^i^^i'st practiail utivk i\y^Kriencc:{. Some international 
students return to jx^sitions of considerable res|^»nstbility 
in their home ctnintries. Thty are concerned abiuit the 
relevance of a VS. c*duc;ition Adv isers can facilitate learn 
ing bv suggesting internships, praaicums. or other op|^)r 
tunities for pri)fessi()nal experience 
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♦ Hnaitmi}^' mtUivmvnt in a^iff^* life. >X1dc ranging in 
xtilwrncni in aillc^* aciiviUc?^ can enrich the experiences 
of iniemaiicinal students as well as thtise of the U.S. stu 
denis with whom ihe\' interait. T!ie resulting iTt)ss 
culturai relaiiimships can pnnide me;iningflil 
experiences. 

• Aci £4s cuiiXKUti's. AiK'isers can make other college con 
Miiuents aware t)f the influence of international students 
i)n the commimiiv'. Sometimes organized educational ses 
sttHis help (Althen 19H3; Cadieiix ;md Wehrly 1^)86). 

A shared advising R-lationship is particular!) welctuned by 
international students. Advisers \^+ioasst« international stu 
detits as the\' refleit on their captions, list possibilities, and 
make deiisions can be* efTt\live translators of U S, culture. 
Tlie>- might fitid iliat their attitudes haw influenct- Ixyond 
the tmmeiliate adv ising relationship and contribute to cross 
cultural ex|XTiences on which fiiture international relations 
can be built 



l^tudcnts in Transition 

All colk*ge students are in transition, but for some the tran 
siikin pnvess is more difficuli than for otl>ers. Regardless of 
age or jX"rs<inal siiiuition, some jaudents are acutely aware 
of the protfss of integration iniu college life; uhers seem 
to adjust wiilK HU effon. Pertvptive academic ad\ isers can lielp 
students nuike iransitiofis if they enciuirage stialerits to fix iis 
first on expk)ring life, eareer, and educational gcnils. Tl)en stu 
dents seem to be btlter etjuippt^d to sek\i txlucational pro 
gnims. ctuK>se courses, and sclicdule classes ( Frost lW9a. 
IWli; OUimon pri: Poison HMn Tinto IW"). 

>Xlijle i.olk'ge is a lime of change for ail students, fresfimen. 
students wh(> are inuk i ided al>ouf their majors or \\ ho 
t hange majt^rs, transfer students, and adult students are stu 
dents in transition of particular t onceni to advisers and ikK is 
ing CiKirilinatorv During transition, suidtnts make ckvisitjns 
that can profoundly affeti the patterns of their lives Tlie>' seek 
Mipi'Jon from adv isers as ihvy explore future dircxitons. Ad\ is 
ing can provi^le op|*H)n unities lo intrinJuce students in tran 
sition to a larger puq^ost^ «>f advising by sharing decision mak 
ing with them as tiny adjust to college Ilible 2 summarizes 
the char.klerist ICS of students in transition and reiommended 
advising tec hniques fi;r each group. 
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STUDENTS IN TRANSITION^ SUMMARY OF 
CHARACTERISTICS AND TECHNIQUES FOR ADVISING 



CUanKtertotics 
Important to 
Advisers 



Advising 
Techniques 



Students wtth 
Freshmen Undecided Ma|or» 

• ^gvs of avsimilutum^ HetenigeneiRLS pn^p 
imixMtunt iibtum much like 

• S^ust metH nrv uiul MiKlt*nt 
cxpt itaiii HXs c rf |X"crs p* )|Hila!u>n 
dm fui iilty • Many U k hcnst^ 

• A^.ademic incej^ratk m i >f kJcnliiy 

if >niicncvs df\r I • MuiW aaxiom uhnrnt 



skills 

• SkKVsl diKir^Htions 
ncgalis'cly inflia'fXc 
acKk'niic sikxw^ 

• Nt*gative reac1i<Kis 
u>ti)l!t"gt' include 
irrcftnuncv*. under 
prqxift*dnt'.ss. unt t r 
t;iimy alxnri ni:iftfrs 
and careers, 
imumixitihility 

• ( jmsiili'f students 
as ii.dividuals uttjust 
ing tuu i!e%* 
cnniiinimefU 

• IW lumiliiir with the 
stages < )f avsimilaii* wi 

• Kstablisfi a suj^x^rt 
iw relationship rarly 

• IW attentive to fit 
fx't^'een siutk-nt 
and < 4 ilk^ge 

• l-mpluisize aradcniK 

SUCifVS 

• St hedule rej^ular 

i t»nt;Ki at first, tiien 
tncreitse student *s 
tiss\M >nsibilit> 



• C^hepi need tufvr 
niatiunonly (o 
dtvideon a major 

* Some nei*d help 
with making 
divisions 



Kncourage siiKk'nts 
to discox er interests 
and expli >reoiMions 
hH'fore deciding 
about majors 

► Assure students that 
being tindtx idetf 

is ac''e|')t;ible. e\en 

desirabk'. for 

underclassmen 
' Miiinuin a pos!ti\e 

attitude u> change 
* Disc uss SjHVific 

division making 

itvhntques with 

students 

► l-JHourage Mudviits 
tt> Ix" ri>piHisibk" 
todtvisit His 



er|c 



Ihuisfer Students 

• For nuMit* prxvcss 
unlike ihat for 
freshmen 

• M^i?« have sptvifie 
academic and cortvr 

• Some haw ft)wer 
IcN-elsof ijtiainmeni 
than ndntninsfcTs 

• Some miss the per 
M>nal attentkrti of 
annmunln^ colleges 

• Need to imderslancJ 
practii^iii asjxMs 

of college 



• Vitw jd\ising rcia 
ltonshi|>s as kc\' to 
stK*<'ess 

• Display concern 
and imeresi, muf 
iust a\:iil:ihitily 

• Orient students to 
follege ;ts well as 
advise them 

• Collaborate w ith 
sending or rec eiv ing 
institution 

• Anahve transfer i red 
itsasMK>n as 
possible 

- Flelp students fifid 
the a^KHiavs thvy 
netxt to remain in 

H h<K)I 



Aduh Students 

• Most have been avay 
fnim fomial e^lu 
ralitm S^ral feast 
lA\o>vars 

• Most work hiH or 
pan time 

• Kducali^Hi is usually 

Ha primary 
u incem 

• Ix.*ss invoI\x*d wilh 
college life ihun 
traditional students 

• \!^ist manage mul 
tiple life rolt^ 

• Bring lift* expert 
ern es li>lhe 
clavsr<.H*m 

• Uit k of lime ii 
problem 

• \'ie\v as dewk >ping 
indixrduals 

• I nderstand adult 
stages <tf' transit ion 

» I Understand »4udents' 
reaM>ns for enrolling 

• A.vsist students in 
fomung ramptis 
Ci >nnc\1ions 

• Kncourage at adefpl^ 
planning 

• AlI as an adM^ att- 
for adtilt students 
to provide eciutty 
for stiklenis 



Academic AdtistN^for Stuciefft Stu ct'ss 



4! 



Advising fresbmefu Orientation and beyond 

Ai-ademic advisers arc %1ial a)ntribuU)rs id a new iniclleLtual 
and stKial envimnment R>r freshmen. Si)metimes the con 
nectiiKi is a formal one; orientation and acHising aa^ mtc 
grated prtvesscs designed to enhance in^rall iastitutional 
fit. Other orientation programs are niH fomially connected 
to advising. In either cuse, advisers who enhance freshman 
students siKvess imderstand the pRKX^s of becoming assim 
ilated into college, the powerfiil influence of the campus envi- 
ronment, and advisers* roles in helping new students succeed 
in the atxtdemic community. 

Students ft)Ilow than? stages of assimilation into ci>llege: 
{ 1 ) sqraration from communities of the |xtst, (2) transition 
between high schixJ and college, and <3) incoq>oration into 
the collegiate soc iety (Tinto 1987). During sqwation. v^iiich 
most students find sirt*ssful to some degree, students disso 
ciate themsehes frxmi their former communities of famih% 
high sc hcx)K and residence. Many readily accept the mow 
tiiward adulthiKKi, but some find the prtxvss so stressftil that 
thc*v leave college- 

I>uring transition, the following stage, students rcvog!ii/e 
that new nonns and fiattcms of lu-liavior define :he college 
conmninity. TJiey base acceptance of the new environment 
on the degree of change thty must undeigo lo Ixvome assin) 
ilataf. Siudents fnmi backgrounds ha\ ing nomis and behavior 
patterns v ers' difierent from thcxse of the colle>5e are likelv lo 
experience more stress than those from similar backgnuinds. 
Financially disadvantaged siudents, undeq^jrepared students, 
first gc^neration college students, and other minorities are at 
risk during tnuisitioir Tlioiigh external assistanc e can make 
a diftercnce during sejxiratiofi and transition, the individual's 
willingness to Ixxtime adjusted is essential: 

The imJ)lvms iissi^dahti wiih ^apamthti wul tnmsftitfff (a 
K(>lk*^c arciiifhUtioHs (hit, fJntN}*/) stn^^ful need m>( $n 
ffk'mselves leaii ihpifrnov, it is tlh' iHcUt hUuiCs n^xmse 
Ut t/mse i (ifulitiii>ts tlk^t fitudly determives sUiymi^ or leariu^ 
(Tinio l^H"^ \x ')H). 

f'ur most students, separation aiul tninsitioi) oivur early in 
{he college ex{x rience Hien they adopt tionns and patterns 
of behav ior a|>|>n?prtaie to the college* setting. Most students, 
left to '*make their own way through the maze <jf institutional 



life" (Tintc) 1987, p. 98), depend !arj;cly on other members 
of the community for suppon. Some students make significant 
pefst^nal aintacts on their own; iHhers naxl formal structures 
to beeome invoKx*d in college, 

In each year of college, academic intc^gration appears to 
influence the dex elopment of ac-ademtc skilk For freshmen 
and sophomores, academic integmiion seems to Ik* the most 
important influence on the de\rlopment of academic skills 
during those >vars. the junior year, the influence of aca 
demic integration dtrlinc*s and s<K'ial integration bcvomt*s 
more influential: 

Tfh' fxftvpnial accuhmic ixmcjits of fxping new stncicPiLs 
Ihxoffic atcuivmitally mk^ated may Ik' fulfy afpre 
dated l^^rafm thit imnxiuce studenUi to tfx' intetlecttud 
ux}rld of a^k*}ii' ( eg., orientathm, aauiemic adimng h}' 
faadty* memhtrs. fresf.ymaN seminam or otlKrittteUeetual 
exfHTieHces taihred for fresimten ) may play a eritkal nie 
m stadefits' suhsequeHt let vis of aecuteftue mtegratioa amL 
etmsi^{ueH([\\ w tlh'ir auuiewk deix'hpmePtt (Teren/.ini 
and Wright 1986, pp. 18 19) 

Fresliman advisers need not only Xo know how students 
achiew a gixxJ fit in college, but also to understand circum 
stxinces that tan contribute to lack uf fit, among tlienv 

• Aauiemk Iroredom Freshmen placed in eourses fur 
which they are t)verprepart*d and students who exfX'ri 
ence i>iH)r teadiing and ad\ ising t>ften ftvl unchallenged. 
C^f the S.(XX) undergraduates surwyed in 1986 by the (::ir 
negie Foundiiiion for the AcK;mcement of leaching. 

jx-a ent s^iid the>' were bortxl in class ( U-xit/ ;uui Noel ). 

• In elegancy Students who do mil ftvl that their tollege 
exjxrient es are useful bcNond ihe cla.ssrcH>ni often do 
not graduate. Nearly ^0 percent of undergraduates ion 
sitfer general studies irrele\:ant to the subjetis that interest 
them ( levit/ and Not^l 198^;). 

• limited (fr imreaiistu exjHt faihnis of ctfUefie. Students 
often haw \ague notions of what college i.^ all atxiut or 
enter with a w;ut and see attitude Some come exjXMing 
to Ix' dissaiistled. Others. es{xvially first generation eol 
lege students, need a basic understanding of the staicture 
of a Ci»llege or university Ixfofe the> t an participate iti 
advising { IvyiiA and Noel 198^>; National histitute of Fdu 
cation 
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• Accuiefnk underpnparvdHvssi Many entering studcntH 
bck IxLsic skills and the wll io seek assistance. The% a)me 
ii> college expeaing to fail or to perform abinv the pre 
diclitms of entering .scxhvs and grades { le%it7 and Ntvl 1989). 

• Diffkuliics in trafisithm or cuifustmefit Many fiPE^men 
do not feel welcome in college. About 40 pett'ent of the 
respiHidents to the Carnegie FouncbiiinVs 1986 sunv>* 
said that no professor at their institution expressed inter 
c'M in their academic progress ( Uniiz and Nm*l 19H<r))- 

• Ixuk iff ctrtaiHty* ahiutt €i mapr and/or a tantr Tilts 
reason Is the primarv' one given b>' high abilit\' students 
for dn)pping out of .sehix)! ( ije\it7. and Ninrl 19891 Hiose 
wfio are undecidixl about a major mxxl to feel comfon 
able \vith their sutus. 

• DLssimimLV vr iwimifHitibility^^ Many freshmen >t1 them 
selves up for failure through their ctioice <rf curriculum. 
pix>r stud\ habits, and other similar circumstances { U*\ it/ 
andNiH'llW)). 

lliese findings have imixmani implications for treshm;m 
ad\ ising. Some faaors of the fa-siiman yc-ar prow ditficuU 
for most students. The expet iattt)as of college pa^fessors are 
higher ihan those i)f high si hiK>l teachers, course material 
is t c>\erc\! at faster ratc>. and students are exjxxted ti> take 
nii Jre rt*s{x>nsibiiiiy for their learning. Many freshmen muM 
also adjust to new living emironmenis, make new friends, 
and fiarticipate in new activities. T1ie\ are in i lurge t>f their 
u\Mi lime Apportionment of time betwtvn chtsscs. ;md for 
stucK ing. S4 vial aai\ ities. and pt-rhaps a part time or full tinu 
job is up to thenv Freshn>en ex|H'riencing low success identih' 
their desires to achiew high graders, academic aptitude, and 
efTc \n as faaors mt>st posiii\x"ly alfcvting their {x-rfomiance. 
Highly successful freshmen r.He their desire to achiexe high 
grades, academic aptitude, effort, ^/;/^/the MV\\\ i\ > wt^rk hard 
and long on ditTu ult tasks ;is imi^Jdmit favors in siuvess. 
\\i »th groups identifV' mk iai distr.uitons as having a negative 
influence on success Wlule freshmen consider Ixnh academic 
aiui {x-rstMial t(?pics to fx- im{>ortant. academic ctMuems are 
primar>- Freshmen identiK- advisers as IxMng among the most 
significant perst«u! cont.ias the\' make and ref-Kjn that aca 
demic mattiTs are the m(»st significant ihe\ face Hierefore. 
freshman ad\ isers should I ive an ad\aniage. l^>ih the> and 
their area i)t\oni ern appear to Ix imj^onani to freshmen 



( DcBi)cr 1985; Okun ct al 1986; Pa.sc:irella and Tercn/Jni 
1978; Sagaria, Higginsi>n. and VCIiiie 1980; Terenzini and Pas 
carella 1980). 

Freshman ad\ iscrs only help students remain in college, 
but alM) contribute to their siKve^s. Research suggests: 

1. That faailt>- conuict contributes ti) students' achknrnicnt. 

de\^'k)pmcnt of academic skills, involvement, and per 

sistence ( Astin 1977; Pasi"arclla, Terenzini. and Wolfe 1986: 

Volfcwein. King, and Teren/Jni 1986); 
L That early academic success, academic selfesteem. and 

effect i\e stuck habits {xxsitiN'eh* influence grades on final 

examinatioas (Oxerwalle 1%W); 

3. TTiat freshmen mte as dexelopmental those advisers ^^^lo 
imx>lve students in their a>llege experiences, explore with 
students factors contributing to students sucvess. and 
show interest in students' academic and extrac urricular 
pa)gress(Fn>st 1990c); 

4. That regularh scheduled contact lx*rv\wn adviser and 
fn?shman appears to increase the dexelof^menial nature 
of the acKising relationship ;uul to heighten the studem's 
satisfadion with ach ising (Chambliss and Fago 198"^; Frost 
1989b); and 

5. Tliat freshmen who Ixvome involved in their choice of 
curriculum seem to think carefulK alxnit their college 
careens (Frt>st lW)bX 

Successful freshman advisers ;isk ofXTi endtxi questions and 
encourage individual students to btvome involved in colle^^e. 
'rhe\ usually take time to discuss stnitegies for stuck ;uu{ man 
aging time, and use of campus resources with their advisees, 
aciivities that seem to pnrtiiote ac*:ideinic integnition and }>i>s 
itive fa'shman outcomes. 

The environment and the organi/4«ion of acK jsing pn)gnims 
aa*olhc*r significant influences ori freshmen. Tlie influence 
of environment depends on at least three Nuriahles: site, 
demographic s, and programs. If advisers understand th<' c har 
acteristics of students and where the> c^ame from (home, high 
schcx)!, and community ) and the characteristics of the college. 
the\ are in [XKsitions to help students design academic plans 
that c^an to contribute U} success during the freshman year. 
Such prografns aa' atientive to fit; the\ repa*sent an attempt 
to find a niche for each student ( Banning 
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SiKx cNsfui freshman advising pnigranis arc nc Jl only impur 
lant to students and lo ad\1st*rs, but are alsc^ essential parts 
of the a>IIegiate urgani/;ition ( U'vU/. and Noel 1989). A nuni 
IxT of institutions find it iiseliil ir integrate fa'shman orien 
laiion and advising intoci)mpr« hensive programs for fresh 
HK-n. Regardless of org;inizatir>nal struciure, however, 
incoming students tend to view the two eflftirts as one- Slu 
dents are uneoneenuxl with, aiiniinistrative framework. Wiat 
does concern them Is whether or not their needs are being 
met in ways thai contribute to their comfort and optimism 
aluHil college, 

Frc*shman programs with varx ing degrtrs i)f siriKlure are 
oflereii lis 7S {x-a ent of the 2,6(X) insiitutions sur\'e\ t*d by 
the American Ciunicil on Eduaition, with smaller ct)Heges 
rc|>orting larger numlvrs of manctalor> courses (Ul Kliawas 
\9^k ). Some are best desiTifuxI as orientation ctnirsc^s; others 
are full fk^dgt^ti freshman seminars. >X'hile fomi U \-aries. cer 
lain chanKieristics seem to be important. Most successful pn> 
grams have the following attribiues: 

• ( 'iffuvni fitr stiulcftts <is huiirkiiuiLs Ilie netxis iif indi 
\ idual students are considcred- 

• (7(;.^' intcmciiwi iMuxvti fcu tiity aihl Puni sttnhPiK Many 
instiuiiions "front load" fre.sliman advising and i)rieniation 
by chiH>sing their Ix'st instauiors to interact w ith fresh 
men in the cla.ssr(H>m and in lexs formal settings. 

• I xirly vfftpbctsL< tm aaulvntUii Freshmen rej^)rt that the\ 
are most concenicxf witli academic matters I S;igaria. Hig 
ginson. and >Xbite Studies and grades, selevling 
courses, and early explonition of majors and careers 
should Ix' principal uMuemsof t)rientation and advising 

• Sfmiil ^mNps. Students find small groups friendlier th;m 
large gatherings. Personal auention east*s transitions. Tlie 
use of small groups can Ix^gin in orieniation and continue 
throughout the freshman \var to provide a'^ademic infor 
mation. soc ial interaction, and personal .sup|^>rt in these 
griHips. the stresses of transition can Ix disc ussed. 

• Anna fit V /)n{i(nini frmkruik As high scIkhiI seniors, most 
suidents rec eive* attractive rcvmiting publications. Mate 
rials for freshmen should be much the s:ime - inviting 
and carefully prepared to avoid ififomutton cwerload. 

• Atiurvftcss iff ittstituUinud resottrcvs. Objectives include 
helping freshnien leani ab<Hit available resources. Nbny 




freshmen aa* unfamiliar with college bulletins and a)Ufsc 
syllabi. They' might be aware of instnitiional restnir 
ees» siudem developnK'ni sen ices. and career counseling. 
If ihev' are cnc<>ura>»ed lo leum about resouat^ and be 
Ciime pnsitii\x» about seeking the help then' need, theN^ 
scHWi beLHime independent members of the college cum 
munity(Chanibli.ss 19H9; Frost l9H9a; ^^<xst and Hoffmann 
H)H6; trtirdon 1989: Kramer and Wiishbum 1983). 

IVtmy freshman seminar courses are organized aanind these 
objectives. 

lOnc}^Hil is (oj inmKimv tfh' student ro //h* mutire ami 
value of a lifhrul i^huutHm . [Anj <ff^\\'iirv /(ff ifh" Jn^sfi 
mcot scrmuarl nuiy fx' to I'staMsf) dasLT tics Imuvcn faadn 
cmd sUulcnts ttinic sirtift^ cis a ixHdv fvr fiicidfy* cuivLsiu^ 
(Gt>rdon I W), pp, 192 93 ). 

Regardless of siaiaure, freshman programs that show con 
cem for siudmsas indi\ idiuils, facilitate interaction with fac 
ulty in small groups, and empfiasi/e academii>i and prcnutivv 
iise of college resources seem to enhance the dewlopmental 
tvaiiire t>f advising, ease transitions, promote students' invoKv 
ment in learning, and encourage {x^rsisit^ice in college 
( Astone, Nuflez Wormack. and Smodlaka 1989: Chambliss 
1989; Frost 1989a 1989b; G;irdner 1986: Kramer and VCitsh 
bum I W3; Kramer and Vtlute l^Ml ). 

Students with undecUied majors 

}X7,H*n ail is said aud d(m\ //h' adlt^^e slx^uUi cuamra^ie 
f/adf student tif det ek^p i/u^ aifxicity to jtid^e wisdy in mat 
tiTs of life and amdut t. Time must he taken for e.'^onnfi 
. . and reflecting. The }^Hil is nipt tiP indiK trinate s!u 
dents, htit ttp set t/nw fnv in t/h' n^orld of ideas ( B< )yer 198"^, 

p. 28-4 ). 

Before or during orientation, most colleg<^ students are askcif 
ioch(H>se a major NXliile dtvlarifig a major is usually optional, 
mam' students jxTCeive the label of "undcrided student" as 
undesirable. F.xcept for surclents with defifiite platis to enter 
fields thai prescribe tht* currit ulnm from the first tjuaner of 
ihe freshman ye-ar freshmen who are undecided ;il>out a 
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truY^n cjii have an acK^anuigc, S)mc who knt w thty are iinde 
cidcd arc more udvancetl dcvvk^mcniall>' than t^hcrs who 
enter a>lk^^ ^llh majors in mind and later change* aHirHes 
of stlK^^ IC as suggested, a>Ilege is to enanirage j^inJents to 
dttxivp tlx' capadty^io judge wisely, then perhaps freshmen 
should defer selecting a majt)! until later in their aillege 
careers. 

Freshmen enter a)Ilege at rarious stages t)f development, 
vxliile those wfio are undeeidi*d miglit m>t differ significantly 
from each other in perstmal chamcterijuics, they^ do seem to 
luck a clear sease of identity (Holland and Holland 1977) and 
are at rar>ing levels of a)mmitment to a choice of major or 
carcn^r. Indecisiveness has been linked ti) low achievvment, 
lack of tn\t)lvement, and anrition (Chase and Keene 19H1; 
PcierMm and McI>omnigh I9H5). Although indecisitm 
depends on a number of factors (C)ordon 19H^; Jones and 
Clienerx' 19S0; Uicasand Fp|X*rson 19S8), some characteristics 
seem iolx'r>pical: 

• ( miiXidi^t sUidi'nLs make up a kirae portkm of tf.h* stu 
dent pipuUitiotL !y)me insi it ut it jns encourage students 
to explore altenuti\ es and welcome students who are 
not read\- to declare a major. Undcrlared students sc*em 
unnfortahle in this atmosphere and ua* likely t«) seek help 
in selecting a major. In institutions that urge all freshmen 
to dcvlare a major, undecidc\l students might be reluaani 
to identit>' thenisehrs and remain undersencnJ. 

• nye^nmp is a miaxKiLsm of ffh' fresfmuin citLKS Tnde 
cidcd students are a heterogeneous population. Many 

ha\ e multiple interests and abilities ti> succeed in a \:iriety 
of progran^s. 

• Mtwy undix ided sttntents fevi ufixium afnmt makiti}* 
iHituatknud (^r ttKcitumiil dxiki's For most, this anxiety 
is healthy and mrf debilitating. 

• Mimy uudeeideti students kuow that t/nr fteeil anu retv 
mfurtKation txfore c/xH^iuM a nnijipr, and ihe\' are open 
to gathering information and exploring options. 

• Some uudix idi^d students mvd /xp in makifiM decisions. 
accjuiring problem soh ing skills beft)re making satishing 
and realistic decisions ( c;t)aion 19hS, pp. 1 P IH). 

In geneniK undecided students tall into three categories: 
{ I ) entering freshmen who are unwilling, unable. <jr unre-ady 
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Id commit to a mapr; ( 2 ) .siudciils vviio cnicr college with 
a dcclaa\l major but change their minds during a>llege; and 
(3) students who begin the junior year with no dtmr major 
or career choice in mind (Ciordon l9H'i). Students in each 
category* can benefit from spec ific academic advising pnaiices 
and attitudes. 

Faltering frc^shnien make up the largest pnmp of undetided 
studentv The\' fcill into three categories: tho?^* lacking infor 
mation, tho**e lacking appn)priaie decision making skills, and 
those experiencing seU'ci)nfliki. Tlie first Mep in advising them 
is It) idenliK- students sjxx ific areas of need (C^ie)' 197S). 

Fa*shmen lacking information might nei*d iinly to assess 
their values, goals, and cnergv' levels, might need infomiatiiwi 
about academic offerings on campus, or might need to 
expk)re career options. By declaring their undecided status, 
these students admit a v^illingness to gather infomiatum 
before deciding C>ix*n endtnj discussions with the adviser 
and expt)sure to campus a\sources like department chairs, 
students majoring in their areas of interest, and the career 
planning office can be gixHJ beginning steps ( Oordon 198^i ). 

Other undecidetf frt^shmen might have suffKient informa 
tu>n on which to Ixtse a det ision but lack the decision making 
skills to make a choice. Pratiice wth small decisions is often 
a gcKKj way to hegia AlK ist^rs can encoumge such students 
to de\'elop a written four year academic plan. The pr<K'ess * 
of discovering altemativx*s and narrtming choices can prepare 
students for chixjsing a major (Fnxst 1989a; Gordon 1984 ). 

The third suhgroup of undecided entering freshmen seems 
to have personal or s<K ial concerns tlut preclude declaring 
a major. Tlieir areas of intea^st might not align with their abil 
ities or energy. Their choices might amflitt with iht)se of fxtr 
ents or other significuit adults Such students should flf^t 
address the ijuestions of who should decide the fiiture and 
%%+ial criteria should be used. Then the>' can approach ques 
tions al>oui a major (Gt)rdon I9H4). Students who perceiv e 
that being decided is preferred by the college necxl to txx'ome 
comfortable with their indecision and cncouragcxi to explore 
alieniattve.s. One esveniial faiior seetiis to be a college envi 
ronment that is open to exploring intere*as and options. 

Students who cfiange majors are the scvond caiegorx' of 
undtx'idetl students. TIht make up "^S jxTcent of the college 
{X>pulatkm, attempt and pass more hours than students who 
do not change majors, havx* higher ctimulative GPAs« and aa* 
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nunc likely to peoiist to graduation ihun cither Jcvidcd or 
undccidc\l students ( AndcnHHi. Creamer, and Cn^s 1989). 
Such students cm l>cnefit from understanding that, during 
transition to college, all initial choices i>f ni;ift>rs are tentative 
and that to explore alternatives is a healthy aaiNlt\. Adxising 
is mojrt effective when Mudents aa* ready to change majors 
but before tlicy become discounigeil and C4>asider dropping 
t)ut. Advisers who are accessible and ntaintain positixr atti 
tudes toward change can encourage students to rethink their 
gculs. generate new alternatives, ust* tmlits already earned, 
understand the cartvr choices available, and dt*\ ise plans of 
action (Gordon 1984). Change of major can then become a 
de\ elopmemal process in whicli students niitsier new skills 
ihat arc useful in other sit u;«i(ms. 

IntnisiNv achising might he ncvessarv* for tA\'o subgn )ups 
of undcvidcd up}X'rcIass students: ( 1 ) those who haw ne\cr 
made choices Ixvausc ihey find it difllcull to namnv optioTis. 
are generally indcvisiv e. k >r are immature; and ( 2 ) those xvht) 
dec idc in tlie hist two years of c ollege la change majors. Advis 
crs might encourage iipperclass students who arc c onsidering 
scNcral majors to eliminate some alicmaiivc*s, set or rcsti 
giuls. anci sec the acK ising pn)cc.^s as a way to mow toward 
aciiicvin^ their goals. In cMreme c;tses. these students need 
c()un.st*ling Ix-yond the uclvising relationship (dordon lOH-* 

To lu» eflcvtive. advising programs for undecided students 
need administrative siip|>on. In org;ifii/ed programs, achisers 
hc"Ip students explore their strengths and limitations. Achisers 
usualK' explain (lie career dc^clopmenf process :ts it relates 
It > differing stages i^t lite and suggest ways U>\ studenis to 
gather and cc msider infbrmatitui. 

Advisers and advising c i K>rdinators \vh< ) work in instituii< »ns 
dcxiicated u> .students' exploration, whu are ctimmitted in 
dev elopmental acK isjng. ancl w ho blend c areer c ounseling 
w ith adv ising can help uiidec ided students deiemiine a major. 
As undec idecl sfuctenis hc\i»me comfortable with their inde 
I isiwnc*ss. inN'olve themselws in the* acKistng/mnt^v. ask 
o|X'fi enck'd c|ue.>tions. and seek answers from a variet\* of 
resi uirces. they can make well ionsideretl and t jffcn per 
manent decisions aKntt majors ami careers 

lyam/er students 

siuJents wh< > transfer tt> t uher instiiuUt nxs .ther i ( iinplvting 
two year college prognims or who interrupt stuch at one insti 



tiitk)n and tniasHT lo ancjthcr iintlerj»(> jx'riotls of ininsiiion 
unlike thi)SL* of frc*shinon. Sik H stuilcnts huvr sur\*i\x\l ihc- 
chungc' frtmi high hIkhiI u> colk'gc and tuvd to kwm to sir 
ixvd in diffcrcnf, often larger, envin>nnients. The) sometimes 
find it dtfltculi to adjust to an emironnient tfiai ofters less jUT 
sonal aitcmicm from faeiilty ;uid siafTthan that available at 
mo>^ tw'o year iastitiiiions. More than ft)r stmie other groups, 
transfer students find it ini|>oriant to understand the practical 
value of higher e^lucaiion to future emp!o>meni. whieh ean 
aftl\1 their integration, pertonnanee. and saiisfaviion with the 
arademie programs of rtveiving institutions (Johnson 198"") 

11iejX)pulation of transfer students is a h^nenigeneous one. 
inc hiding a wide range of ages, raeo, and baekgn)unds Ufar 
risim andVarcot* l^^H-i ) RescMrt hers find it dillleuli to rej^ni 
numliers of students w ho iransfen hut they do agree that the 
j>t)pulaiion isgnming. In about million students, 
or 45 jXTeeni of all undergraduates, were enrolk'd in c om 
munity lullegeH. An eMimated one tliird of iheni transferred 
to four year institutiims t>X'atkins l ). Transfer students usu 
alh' I\a\e sptvifk academic and eareer goals. Hha change 
majors less freijueniK afid have a better sense of pun"HJse than 
di) frt^shnien. Ilieir inteHetiiuil growih seems to fx* more 
influenced by tfu* eoneeni and interest of faeulty than by ta- 
quent ionuiei alone, therefore, advising relationships can Ih* 
particularly im|>onant. transfer students appreciate facull> 
who are inierested in the gn )\\ih of students inside aiul < mi 
side the ctas.snH>m aiul view their contact wiih ach isers as a 
kiy ingredient in siK\ c*sstully l aj^turin^Mlx knowkxige to 
which titt j iMve been e\|>4)sed' (\ulkAvoin. King, and ler 
en/iiii 198(7. p. li") 

It is siiri>risin^ that iranster siude-tns receive- little attention 
in diH'iissions aKujt releniitin. From the perspatiw of rtveiv 
ing institutic »ns, transfers form a significant {>ortion (»f the four 
year college population. Fn>ni oiu* Ofih to one third t)f the 
bachelor's degrees awarded go to students w In » lu'gan at 
another c (>llt')»e (Nnlk-wt'tn. King, antl 'ft-reti/ini 19H(i ). When 
cotisidered from the perspective of the sending institutii)n. 
the picture is less tuight. Although one third of et minuinity 
Ciillege students plan to atteiui four year colleges, only <»nc 
fouiih ennill; fewer aciuallv receive bachelor s degrees (Wat 
kins I WO) 

Successful transler is crttital to mmority populations. Tsmj 
>ear et>negi*s enroll i3 percent (jf all African AnuTitafi imder 
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jiraduaics, S5 percent of Hij^Kinic undcq?raduaies, and S7 per 
cent of Native Ameriean undergmdiiates (Watkins 1990). To 
earn hiccalaureaic dc^ws, these students miua find the pn> 
cess of iransferring sucvessftil. VCIiile inmsfer seems to work 
for ck»e to half of the students who experience it minority 
students seem to be dispa)ponionaieIy a*presented in the 
half who could benefit from impnnements. TTie twt) year lx>I 
lege jaudents mo^Jt likel> toa)ntjnue at four year in?aiiuiions 
have advantages in academic preparation and siKial skills. 
Minority' sudents are underrepresented in this population 
( "Fe\v Pix)r Students" 1990; Richardson and Bender 19H7). 
Thansfer students, especially Afiican Amerk-an transfei siu 
dents, exhibit >significanily lower le% els of educational attain 
mcnt than do i^udents who graduate from their initial college 
of enrollment (Kcvher and Pascurella 19W). 'Fheir grades typ 
irally decline during the first term after traasfer but imprtne 
in succi'ssive lemis (HarriM)n and VarciK- 19H4), 

Programs designed to meet the needs of transfer students 
can benefit *audents in btrth il>e sending and receiving Insti 
lutions, facilitate the priKess of transferring, and incrcuse the 
likelihtxKl that tht*y ^^ill graduate frx)m retxnving institutions 
( Tinto 1987). Success ran begin with f4)ur year institutu)ns* 
developing articulation pn^ams with two yc*ar institutions 
to encourage two year college students to obtain appropriate 
information about tfie next lex el of college. Information about 
evaluating transciipts, advising, and registration c^an begin the 
transition process ( Harrison and Varaie \^)H^ ). AcKising b%' 
reteiving institutions should begin lu'fore transfer students 
leave the sending institution. 

A Ftjrd Foundation -sup|X)rted elTon \o provide transfer 
opjx>rt unities to community college students provides an 
example t)f these suggestions. In 1W3. Ford timded the IVban 
Community College Thmsfer Op{>ortunities Program (VCC 
TOP). Ikvause fewer African American and Hispanic than 
while students transfer from communit>' colleges to senior 
institutkwis. ccillc*ges with si/xible minority ena>llments were 
inviic*d to participate in the program ( I>onovan and Schaier 
Peleg l^m). 

\ CC T<.)P recommends ongoing coflalx^ration betuven 
t^^<^ year and four year irKstitutions llii.s intenMion set ru\ to 
fx- an imjx^nant key to efitxiive communication alxnit 
transft-rritig. hiterinstitutkmal diak)guc Ivtween administrators 
and fat iiity t (4U eming curriculum, teaching stt. tegies. and 
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oiitaimes can close ihc communjcailon g3p for iraasfcr j«u 
dents. I ICC TOP uls<) rea>mmfnds a)niptx?hensivc duui a)l 
lixtkm lo tmck courses, grades, and credits. Computer sysienis 
that autoimtMK* detect «udenis in academic difficulty and 
m^ify students and advisers about pnoblems seem most help 
Jul. IndKidual amtact is also important. Researchers advij^ 
communlt\^ colleges to appi>int tramfer Ci>unselors to work 
with academk advisers from both the sending and receiving 
instituttoas and initiate dialogue about .^udents* academic 
pn)grams hcivvx-en facult>'ai bc^h inslituti^ms (IXwiovan and 
Schaier Peleg 1988; Grwn 1988; Remley and Stripling 19H3) 

In general, transfer students view their amtacis with aca 
demic advisers as kev^ Ingredients in sucvessfiil transition to 
the m^viv ing institution. Contaa aUme is not enough, hcnv 
evxT, Thtnsfer students kn^k to advisers at sending and nxviv 
ing iftstituiions to prov ide orientatkin and to ease the tran 
sttiotv Vtliether students transfer after complying a)Ui"ses of 
studv' ai imy year instituiioas or interrupt their stutfy at one 
iastiiution lo attend another, they^ need guidance in finding 
answers to questions aboui course ctediis, requirements for 
general education, and miijors. 

lYoviding academic orientation to transfer students at 
rtveiving iastitutions is unlike atMsing freshmen. Nkxsi frt*sh 
mvn leam about coHege in organized orientation pn^ams; 
transfer students often dist mer resources and services on 
their cmn. Often adviser?; are a first amiacl on rampas for 
transfer students and might Ix* citlled t.n\ far orientation lo 
suppi>rt services, acidemic rt^MHia^es, and policies. Early in 
the ad\ising relationship, advi.sers should suggest anai>v.tng 
tnuisfer credits tt) avDid misunderstanding at the time of grad 
nation ( Ntwhoust^ and McNam;ira 19H2). Then advisers 
should consider encouraging transfer students to bcrome 
involvxxl in the receiving c(?Hege community, espec ialK* the 
ureas th;it emphasize the pratlical side of c()nege. 

Adults and other nanhmUtianat student 

" It has nc*vvr Ix'en any .secret that we change as we age. llw 
tmly ciuesiit>n is how"" (Dalo/. 1986, p. s3) To espond to the 
question of he m\ clunge is linked to devek^ nt. I>evvl 
of^ment is d.^fined not as change only, but as chai.ge with 
direition, change that is pro|x*r!y promoted by etiucation 
( lyMuA 1986). l^ecausc adults make up a significant college 
{lopulatkm and their numbers are increasing, adv ising C(K)r 
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ilifUilooi uiul acKiscrs of udulls Aixx\ to Iv funiiliar with trends 
in adult stiidtms, to rtvognizc tbcsc students as individuals 
who arc de\ elofMng. and to undc^md adults reasons for 
enrolling in a)Ilege, the transitimvi iht:y face as .stuilenis. and 
hmv ad\isen» can help them sucvet J. 

At Icasi 13.2 million eollej^e siude its are over age 2S. Iliis 
jX)pulation» which represents 42 perc 'nt of all college t^u 
dents who eani tredit. is S8 fX'a ent female, 63 |X'a eni mar 
rietl, SH jxTLvni while, and "'I {XTcent eniplo\evl fiill time 
l^N 20(K). numbers of adults will Ix* considerably larger: ""S 
{XTcent t)f all I \S, \vt)rkerN will necxl to fv retraincxl. TI)e\ can 
Ix* exp^^LU^d to continue to turn to highcT <»ducation to de 
\elop skills and for {vrsonal fulfillmeni ( Asianian and Hrickell 
]9HH\ Poison h)H(>). 

Although some institutions use an age a-laivxl definition 
o! adult students, a dex elojMiiental definition vxniis more use 
ful Adult students are those who hase Iven away from fomial 
t\lueation for at kusi rwo years. Most work either full or |Tt;irt 
time and do not idenrih* education as their primaiy concem 
in life IXvisions alxnit jvrsisiing in college are more often 
aflWled b\ the extemal em ironmcnt than b\' the \*arial>les 
of social integration that influence students of traditional age, 
^liite adulr sti^lents have dose relationships with laculty and 
Ixxomc in\i)l\ ei{ with |x*ers and siatT. tlx^ do not seem to 
bei onx' as involved as traditional age students Most are not 
acti\e in catiipus social activities or concerns of the student 
ImkI\\ Academic matters, problems of mobility, niukiple life 
n^les, integrating family, job. and tollege supjx)rt systems, 
and de\ eloping a sense of bek)nging in the academic envt 
n>nment concern adult students. Tliey also woriy al^Hit hmv 
ihe\ relate to the traditional age students in t lass (Ik'an and 
\kl/ner U)HS: f>()lson 19S9: Sloan and \X'ilmes 
Swift IW^K 

( .lunging nt»rms for wotnen in the work ft)rce. rising stati 
iJarils of li\ ing, w idespread acceptanc e of lite long learning, 
and ffx reasing recjuiremenis for oix upation relatal learning 
during adulth(K)d are factors that encourage adults to enroll 
in college (OK)kson !M8M) Ilx*se trends ifulkale twosouriies 
of motivation for adult students. ( I ) pressures frotn the emi 
ronment, siieh as changes in employment, family, or eio 
nomii siUKUions. ^mk! (2) pressures from the intiivklual. suvh 
as c hanges linked toackilt development or a search for s;it 
isfaction Hut whether adults enroll because of persiinal pre! 
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erences, cmpkiyment requirements, or new oirtxr direttions 
is nc« ihe central issue (Fkun, Eriksen, and LindamiKxl 19H7). 
While mn all adult students are intiinsicaHy maivated, most 
invite growth -and seem willing U) manaj^^ multiple n>les 
while in schtx)!. The adviser s challenge is id help adult stu 
dents find resi)urces to assist in the integration of their exist 
ing roles with their new roles as students and to assist in plan 
ning educatiiMial programs that meet their short and kmg 
term needs. 

Adults might feel out of the mainstream of college life and 
constrained by family and work from dill participation in the 
academic pr4>gram. As a group, thcv' are amimittcxt to edu 
rational goals, yet isolatii>n and incongnience can influence 
their decisions about jaaving in college. Adults usuall>' attend 
ci>llege with a clear purpose in mind, want value for their 
money, have more Cinnmtiments tm tlieir time than younger 
students, and bring \tiried and rich life experiencvs to the 
classax)m and the aiK ising relationship. They anticipate eoui 
jxiveive that job resi>onsibilitit*s, lack of lime, not enjoy ing 
their studies, lack of confidence in their abilities, and the dif 
ficullic^ of t iiurse work are barriers lo succc*ss. joli respon 
sibiliiies seem to Ix' more significant barriers than anticipated 
tack of confidence in ability is anticifxited to be a mure sig 
nsflcant barrier than exjxTience indicates. AduU sttid^-nts 
re|M)rt that the barrier most difficult to aniicipate corrtMly is 
lack of time (Sloan and Wllmes 1989). 

To be successful, adults could netxl inierveniion straiegics 
that fixus on the pnve.ss of traasition and on nc'w \va\s to 
receiw college ser\ices. Si)me institutions meet ihe necxls 
of adul( stuileiits more readiK* than others. Il>' \ iewing adult 
students as marginal to the institution s ox erall mission, some 
i'olleges and universities limit serx ices to them. In adapting 
to adult studenis, most institutions ex{x*rience three stages 
of accq^tance. During the first, or latsst*/ faire, stage, the sys 
tern works iwiiher for nor ag:iinst adults Harriers are removed, 
but {>ositive inier\ention does not take place. Tlie scvond 
s ^ge is one of separation Separate services, sometimes ii^fe 
rior to those for younger students, sefxirate adtilts from the 
traditional age student !>od\ . In the third, or et|uit\\ stage, 
adtilts receive the sitme cfuantity and quality of serx ices as 
traditional age students ( Poison and Kriksen 1988) 

Institutions overltM)king the itifluence of the adult student 
population should consider that 60 perc ent of adult studetits 
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seek a degree, 50 pcaxnit take four cmt mure amrses, and 25 
jx*rceni study fijll time. Although services for nontnHiitional 
«audents seem direitly related to administrative support, those 
services most accessible do nrt require major rei^ii^^izatiun 
of the administration. Academic advising is one of them 
( Aslanian and Brkkd! Champagne 1987; Pt>lson and 
Eriksen 1988; Richier Antion 1986; Tinto 1987). 

Effective advisers of adults reaignize the stage of accep 
tance of their institution and, withm this amtext, use dewl 
opnienial advising to address four distinct areas of aHKem:" 
( 1 ) issues of tninsititm, su^ h as fears regarding competencv^ 
and adjustment to new roles; (2) a match between the u\sii 
lutit)n's goals and the student's when they help students select 
courses ;ind relate the purpi>se t>f prerequisites to the course 
of study; (3) the formation of campus connections: ;ind (4) 
campus policies that are unfair to adults. Because must adults 
commute to class, advisers are often their onfy outof class 
contacts with college (Sloan and Wilmw 1989), Advisers not 
only give academic anmsel but alsi) often prtnide ongoing 
orientation ;ind identify pathways to college services. In their 
roles as parfessionals in their fields, adv isers also serve as role 
models (vv adults who enroll to enhance their careers. 

Although many adults are "application" orientett and 
t hiHxse coursers inmit^iately applicable to their lives or jobs, 
efteaive advisers suggest that adults ltx)k at short apui long 
term girals when determining a cxmrse of siud>*. While the>' 
bring a wealth of exf^rience to the adv ising relationship, 
adults arc* likely to take advice moa* seriously than do younger 
students {Binerman 1985; Swift 1987). Advisers who treat 
;idult students as adults and not as 18 year i)lds, ask open 
ended cjuestions, and suggest campus or community re 
sources that prmide solutions to problems encourage adult 
students to become full participants academic planning, 

Adv isers should also be awm* of the stage of acceptance 
of their college or university and work to inipri>ve those atti 
tudes and services most directly aflFeciing adult students. By 
liddressing the issues of how insf'Vdtional rules and practices 
aflki jr^oupsas well as individuals, advisers can pn>m<rte 
ei{Uit y ft)r adults. Institutions concerned vvith removing bar 
ricTs ti> the success of adults might consider training au »isers 
in ;iduU development theorv\ career development theory , and 
midlife career strategies (PolMm 19H6). 
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These Ulstmsiims of .iiudeni {X)pulaiions and ihclr ad\*ising 
aft? reminders of the reeommcndaiion thai ad\ising ncrt lake 
place in isolation (Griies 1979). Thev' contx»m advising at 
the student lev-el Cimcepis of devvk)pmental advising and 
academic planning have been considered in the context of 
*«iidents and adv isers sharing responsibilit>' for siiccc^ssfiil ad 
vising. Other tools for suctx^s at students' level aa* an 
iindeiManding of the influence t)f advising on contacts be 
tween facultv* and students, involwment, and {x^rsistence. Tlie 
next section concerns advising at the institutii)nal lev el If col 
leges and universiiic*s liavv as a gtnil to plan and implement 
campiisv\ide. student centereil s>?ilems of advising, certain 
attitudes and practicc*s can contribute to succc^ss. Useful meth 
oct; at the institutional level are much like those for students 
The\* center ariHind shared planning and fixus on ablation 
ships that can contribute to pi)sitive outcomes fin* students. 
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SUCCESS IN ADVISING: Strategies for the Future 



T!ic first four sections uf this nKnK>graph present ttx)ls fur 
dwoloping successful ad\ isin>i relationships, examining con 
cc"{Hs of ad\ising and jTopulalions for which ihev* can Ix' eftec 
lhx». But tools are not produas. Ihty are useful only as con 
tributors to timely and eflfeaKx* advising serxices for students. 
Ik'forc ad\ising prt^rams can fi)stor relationships of sliaa^J 
res|>onstbilit> and encourage iK:ademic planning, the> ntxxl 
institutional supix)rt. To this end. this section addresses insii 
tutional suaess in ad%ising. 

Kmpirical it*srarch suggests that most institutions are not 
Siitisfled with their methods of academic ad\ ising. lX\spiie 
the work of researchers. uiilhor\ and practitioners, today s 
programs demonstrate liule improwment owr those of the 
last delude. Results of the 19H^ ACTsurxw 'dcpici a some 
what disappointing picture of the status of acmJemic advising 
in American colleges and uniwrsities" (Haf'jIeN and Crockett 
1988. p. 7^ ). NkxJels that work on some campuses generally 
aa' not applicalile to others and for g<H>d reason. Students 
var)'. Institutions rar\ . Althmigh sewn organ i/aik>nal models 
have been identified to assist administrators as ihe\' reorga 
ni/e services and assess their strengths and weaknesses ( I fab 
ley 1983, 198Hb), reports of the assessment of successful pro 
grams are rare Tfierefore. this voftmie propo*^*s no sjuvific 
nuKlels for ad\ ising R;ither, it investigates strategies for plan 
ning. implementing, and evaluating campus sjuvifii pn^grams. 

Prograin Management: Move Forward with a Plan 

Although sc holars and prjciiii< >ners recommend carehil selet 
tion, trainings and e\aUiation of adviscTs. these attivities «)ften 
scvm lulx* neglected. Sixty three percent of the institutions 
resi^mding to the 198"" AtrPsurxcy haw written {>olicy and 
priKC'dures statenients for ad\ ising. \et only 29 percent train 
advisers and onlv 21 fXTcent regularly e\aluaie the pn gram's 
effect i\vnes.s. Newark *S percent of the respondents ilo not 
recogni/e or reward ach isers for their ser\it e Ufabte\' anci 
Crockett 1988). 

Selcvting, training, evaluating^ and recognizing ad\*isers 
seem most usc*fui when they are {xirts of a striaturcxi planning 
pnx'c-ss. 'UhLi)', many c olleges and universities guide collec 
tive decision tnaking through planning. One successful niock-l 
is strategic planning. 
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. . iw aucdytkal (ippromh tlnu emvm/HisSi's cm cLsscssmeut 
of i/.K* futun\ tfh' detennifUitiou of di'sin'tJ goals in Hk' am 
h*xt of tin* future, tfh' dinviopnwui of altcnmtiiv courses 
of action to achietv t/xise gc^itk ami th' si'lection of courses 
of action from among t/jose altenuititt^ {Vhl 1983- p. 2). 

IX'icrmining Uireiium, or lomiulaiing an idea of the t\iiurt\ 
is the essential fina Mep in slraiegie planning. Tliis directitm 
then guides planners as *he\' anticipate change and make dec t 
sions. Ideally, panicipanLs in planning consider the internal 
and external additions that define the culture of the iasti 
luiion before the>' adopt specific aaions This consensits 
oriented apprvrai h ^^'enls highly effc\ti\e in college and uni 
versity settings (CJiaffee 19S-4; Cope 19H1; Frost 19HH, Keller 
19H3; Meredith, Cxrpe. and lenning ^^S''). 

It seems that a siriKiured meclianism for change, such as 
strategic planning, is warranted for advising programs >X1ien 
asked to rate institutional effetiiwness for eight goals of ad\is 
ing. resj>4)ndentH to the 19K^ ACT sun t*)* most often chose 
the categorv' 'achiewment somewhat satistaclor\\" Hie only 
ginil rating "achievement satistidorv' ' c«mcemcxl prescriptive 
advising, such as pri)vjding accurate information ahmt pi)l 
ii ies. priK cdurc*s. rc^)urccs, and programs ( Hahle>' and (>n vk 
cii l^JHH). Perhaj^s strategic planning, with its attention to 
nii\sjon and the en\ ironment, can provide a fi)rum for par 
ticipants to address questions about the cfl'edivenevs of ad 
v ising and mow ft)nsmt to increase the positive outcomes 
of college. 

A general mission of colleges and universities is to pursue 
Si holarship and traasfer knowledge to learners < Kramer I9SS, 
p 3 ) W ithin this frameuDrk, planners can invesiig;ite the con 
irif>uiit)ns of aeademic ad\ ising to the mi.vsion of the ct allege 
Of university and define an instilutitm s|xvific mission for 
ich ising. Questions ;d>«)ut fundament:il ad\ ising philosophy 
are appropriate, Shtuild advising coniritiute to significant \iits 
itive college outtomes f<n studenis:-^ How is advising defined 
on ihe campus? >Xliat are the outcimies of acKising on the 
c ampus'-' How can the definition of advising be changcxl to 
increase ihe HkeHh<H>d of }>osiiive outcomes? If. as suggested, 
advising is a form of icnichitig (Cnniksion 19"2 ihcM% these 
cjuesiH >ns are nirf onh appropriate, but also ntress;irv . Wlien 
posed as part of urgani/ed planning agc*nd;ts. o{x*n ended 



qiii\';!ic)ns abtiut ihc definitkias and onicomes i.f udusing can 
lxxx)me fxins of a strategic invest igaiit>n of the future. 

In 1986, the Council ft>r the Ad\iincement of Standanis 
(CAS) puhlishtHJ standaais and guidelines for sliident ?%er\ices 
and de\*elopnieni prc)grams. 

T/.h' pwnatj' purfXKse of cot aauiemk eulvisifia pniff'iim 
is to assisi studvPtts itt (fx' deivti^mettt of meanifigful edit 
catiofHil plam . . . compatiNe with t/wr life f^Hik . . . Aca 
demit tuirising slnmld fKnieuxttas a cofitifiuous pfiKC^ 
of darifkatiou and iTalimtivnip. 11). 

Tliis statement ran scTxe as a Ix'ginning j>t)int for an advising 
mission that reflects an insiitmion s general purpose and spe 
citlc adxising philasophy. Such a mission is nK« helpful when 
designed b% apreseniaiivt^ of all who {xirtici|Taie in the advis 
Ing proti*ss. IX'fining and adoj^iing a mission are the first 
steps to a>llal>or.iii\e planning ft>r a new i^r revitalizeil advis 
ing pn^am. 

in the strategic pnxress, planners de\'elop goals after the>' 
aiiof^ a mission statement. Strategically defined goals are spe 
cific plans that narrow the gap Ix't^veen w Jiat is and what 
should Ik- (Cofx- 1981; llil 19H5) Gtials for advising should 
address specific needs: the\ should define a pn>grani dt\l 
icated to helping siiidents move /n>wclarif>ing ol%\iives 
for life and aireer an:l de\ eloping educational plans to inter 
preting requirements and selecting courses (Oaincil for the 
Adrancenient 1^)86), Other gi nils foi advising include encour 
aging students to dex elop decision making skills and intro 
ducing them to supfx>n serxices (Council for the Ad\unce 
nicnt 1^)86 ) { see table 3 ) The order of the Council s gtrals 
is important. Developing plans for life and career is fofhnted 
/;)'selcxlingcoursc*sand inierjueting rcxjuirements. Tliis order 
suggests a pax ess of dewlopmental advising. 11k' op|>osite 
order could indicate a traditional, or presc riptive, appuMc h 

Ikiore defitiing sfxvific ohjc\ti\'c^ and aaion plans, a crii 
teal liH)k at the advisitig environment is useful. Iliosc' colk^es 
and uniwrsiiies engaging in tnsiiiutiomvide strategic platining 
might have external and iiiiemal si^ansthat prove helphil. If 
such Scans are not available, the pan evs of gathering and ana 
ly/.ing infomiaiion, opinions, and perceptions can contribtUe 
to planning. Some tjucstunis shotild Iv considered \i\ the 
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TABLE 5 



MISSION STATEMENT FOR ACADIiMIC ADVISING 



Hk' prinian ptirpi)st' iifmi juKli-ink* ad\ !sint» proj^niin is to assise 
sltak-nts in thedc-xvlupincni of nuitiiingtul c'ttuuuiuiuil plans . . 
cunipauhlc wjih xhvir Hte giuls. 

llic insiiiuiuHi must lunc a cIcarK' witicn siatcnK-nl of pbiloM^ihy 
[K-itaining \o auidt'inic advtsin>». wliich niusl inc lude pn^j^rani ^oals 
and >d U>ilh cxjxMaiions ut aihiH-rs and advisees. 

/Wadcmk* aiK'isinj» should Ix' viewcxi as a t tMitimuHis pnvL^s tjfc lai 
itkaliiiii and evahuition. 

IIk* iiltiniaie responsibiliiy Ibr making divisions alioiil life goals 
aiu! txliieatitHia! plans rcMs with ihe indi\ idiuti sUidenl. llie aeademii 
adv is^T assists In* helping to identjh* and assess aheniaiives and tlu* 
t < >nset|Uences c >l dcvisi* >ns 

histitiitional goals forai^adeniK ad\tsing may ii> lude: 

• dariricaiit »n \ >f lite and caavr goals, 

• de\eh)prneni ofedueational plans; 

• selec1i<Hi of appropriate coursers aful other i diuaiionaj 
e\|HTieiuo; 

• inier|miatii)n ot institutional aijinrenients: 

• inc reasing student awarenevs of etlucaliona! revHiri es a\ .iflable, 

• e'\aluatii)n of student progress t<mard estahlishetl goals, 

• ileveli ^^nieni of division making skills. 

• referral to and use of other institutional and < <>ninutn!U suj^port 
ser\tt ev where appropriate, and 

• iolluiing aiKl tlistribuiingstikleni dita r:.^artling studen! needs, 
preferenj^ ev and jU'rUtrtnanu* for use in insiiuitional {-kiIio 
ntaking. 

seiinning: tfnw is atK ising jXTedsed ini eanipiis''' >Xliat student 
populations are seiAvd by the advi,sing program!'' NXliai j^opii 
lations necxi to Ix- serxed?' \X1iai are the advising needs of 
these students*'' VXliat eainptts ak»d eomnninily resourecsean 
help nil these neeLls?* W} students learn dec ision niakitig and 
problem Mak ing in the eiirrieulum? Wliat ehanges does the 
institution faee in the futuref* How will these ehatif»c^ affecl 
adv ising at tl)is instJluthMif'NXlien considered in the context 
i>f mission and goals, answei^ to thest* c|uestit>ns ean guide 
the detailed work of cstablishitig or refining advising. 

Ilx' next step is to detux- spec i fx objectives. IW tfiis tinx*, 
partic ipants in plannitig haw firsthaixi knowledge of cjpjx>r 




lunitics, needs, and rcsiHira's; the> can lyc^m to break nc*\s 
gnnind. IXvisiuns uKuU the fomvjx of advising, the scletiion, 
training, and recogtiition of advisers, and eompa'heasive evai 
nation should accompany disc iisjiiims of more far reaching 
issues. A few {x*rlineni que>^ioas shtnild Ix* ansAvered: Hew 
can students Ix' moif\^ated to particiixite in the pnK'ess of 
advising? I>o students possess decision making skills th;it can 
be transferred to the advising setting, or v\ill these skills have 
to Ix* taught? Viliai skills and attitudes should adviseni }X)ssess? 
How can faculty and statf menilxTs jxxssessing these skills 
and attitudi*s lxvi«Tie partners in adv ising? Hmv can ihe>' fx 
cultivated in others? How will adv iser^ be seletied, trained, 
evaluated, and rewarcled? How can adv ising beconx* a col 
labt)rative, campusw ide e{Tt)n? How shtnild the outconx-s of 
a-Msing Ix defined? How can thc*v Ix' evahuited? How can 
the results of c*v;iluation Ix* itst\l to improve advising? Vthen 
participants in planning address thest* questions, the advising 
prtfci'xsirdn Ix-gin to move in important dirc\lions. Planners 
wilt) are committtxl to routine evaluation and pa)|X'r use i>f 
daia can projeit a dv nainit and ongoing vision of advising 
at their institution. 



Academic Advisers: Select and Train for EffecUveneji^ 

ViTiile suidenfs and their netxls (or advising are the prim ipal 
concern i)f this monograph, students are just one half <if the 
advising picture: Adv isers are the t>tlx*r. For advising to he 
a true pn/Lc^v, the neetls of f>t>th participants in the n*lath*u 
sf}ify should be considercxl. Successful adv ising dejX'nds on 
effetlive advisers, and adv isers cfiectivvness de|XMxls in pan 
on how thev are seleiitxi and traifX'd for their respmsibilities 
(Cirites UFH). 

Tlx* seleili(«i ot adv isers h;ts been dest rilxti as ihe ci>r 
nerstt4ie of a suci essiul program, esptvially when advisers 
are seletled on the basis of criteria for etfeciiveness and are 
not recjuired to starve (CJrites 1 NXilder I9S1 K /Mxhu half 
the res|Mnxlenis to the I9H"^ ACT surv ey use only instrudiotial 
faculty in all depanments to advise. Panic ipation by ch ^tce 
is most likely in four year public institutions; ftnir year private- 
institutions are most likely to have criteria for selecliot) i)f 
advisers. Sixtv' eight percent of the rcs{>ondents to the fVH" 
ACT surv ey hav e tio c riteria {ux selcxiing advisers N!on! adv is 
ers are faculty nxmlxTs. but tlx numfxr of professiiuial adv is 
ers is incTe;tsif)g (Hablev and tJtxkett )9KH; King i9HH) 
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ideally, advisers arc ,sckvUxi on Uic huNis iif^ riicria ihai 
rcflcM the girals ut the pn^rani. Criicria fi)r selt\ik>n should 
adda^s Miidt-nts' and the institution s nc^ctis and result from 
ei>Uaborativc planning. CmxkI advi*<Ts arc intca\sieii in t^ib 
lishing cuing relationships \\ ith students, Tlity see students 
as gnawing, maturing individuals and arc uucssihle to iliem 
K:rxH>kston l^rZ; Foal and Foal I98^>; Fajst and Hoffmann 
19H(>; Vt ildcr 19H1 ). >X1iL*n dcjiannicnt heads, instaictional 
faculty. noninstriKiiomd priifcssionals, jxiraprofcssionals, or 
[uvrs with these altitudes are selecicd to ad\ isc, they can Icani 
the skills they net\i in a variety of training fonnats. 

A tlrsi step in training is to des«.Tilx' the resjM)nsibilities of 
ad\ Ihts. VCliilc sjuvifK attitudes and pradiees are best defincxf 
by those familiar \\ith the |'H>pulat!on of students and the insti 
tuiion, resc-aah htseil guidelines arc often helpful Students 
seem to prefer ihe * [x-rsonali/cxl apprimh (that) is at the 
heart of OeNvlopmental ad\ ising * Riordon 1988, p. 1 1.^). Iliev 
N%:int ad\ising relationsliips L eniercxl on academies and no! 
an {vr.s4Mi;il <<>neems, sueh as famik nuittvrs or P-laiionships 
\s itfi jx'ers. Tlie> prefer adv isers to supply infomiation aliout 
sutli presi ripiiM' iiems as rcxjuirt'nicnts fi^r graduation and 
course seltMion f^^/t/tt) address lu^uder dewlopmental top 
ii s. siK h ;ls exploring gmils for life and t arcvr and planning 
accuirseofsiudy U'ictsiein l-ri>sl 19H9b; \i)l>le 1988: 
W inston andSandor 198* ). 

Fai uliy mentlx-rs rated as dewloptnental adv isers b\ their 
stuilenis report that thc*\ address several areas of com em in 
their vvurk with students, including personal attitudes and 
events related lo ii>llege, suih as i'lassrtHMii experiences, 
course ctnitent. and time nunagemeni; group programs, |>ol 
icies, and (jpfiortunities. such as internships and opjx^rtunities 
lor iniernational exchange, and maintenance activities, stu h 
as sigfiing tonus, iiisc usstng pn vedures, ami sekrtitig courses 
(Frost hWhi. ). Fven though these findings highlight 
ihe im{>ortaive ot the concepts of\{evvh>pn]ental advising. 
mt }s\ i iirreiit training tor adv tst*rs seems to c enter t>n pres< rip 
five inttmtions ( Habk^v* and t:roi kctt I9S8 ). 

'lr.iiningadv iM.Ts to address developmental adv ising and 
ac ademii planning and to facilitate students* developmental 
needs incliKlcs attention to audient e and tonient >Xliatever 
the i t intent, trainttig is more successful when audietK e par 
li. ipatiiin is high It Is impurfant Ui include team btiikling 




aclix'itics and \o rtXDgnizc ihai nomc pankipanls ha\ c extt-n 
sivc mmaihising duUes (Bam' 1«W9). 

Scnvral ct>nfcnt qucstiuas arc appaipriaic: >Xliat should 
ad\lHeni undcnsund? What should advisers do? What should 
advisers know? ( dlcr IWpp. 1% 57). Well infomuxl 
adxisepi undcn^d the concx*fH*i of de\\'k)pmt?ntal advising, 
acadcmk' planning, and the dewlopmcr of higher education 
and i>f students that influence advising. 'Hie chankleristit^s 
and nei*ds of students, career planning, the relationship 
between advising and other student suppi>rt services, and ihe 
responsibilitit^s of adv isers and adv isees are also appn)priate 
tiijm^s for discussion (Gordtm IWi; Keller 1988). It isessen 
lial to explain Uindeniic regulations and pnxedures, t^spivially 
to ihi^- who are advising for the first time. 

Although niDSt training (Kcurs in workshops of nne day 
or less, c%>nipa-hensive preserv iec sessions followed bv' occa 
sional in .serv ice meetings aa* more efSixiivxv Oiht*r formats 
incii>de workshops of mc^a- than one day, a scenes of meetings, 
and preservice training only. Although most advisers work 
individual^ with Mudent.s, tliey scvm to enio>' the jx^riotlic 
support and encouragement of their advising colleagues and 
interaaion with thost^ who support advising. Experienced 
and novice advisers can k*ani from eac h other, share enthu 
siasm for their a-sjxnisibilities. and disc uss mutiuil problems 
( Frost and Hoffmann 1986; HahkT and c;riKkeit 1988; Kap 
raun andCuklren 1982; Keller 1988). 

Evaluation and Recognition: Essential Components 

>Xliile n*:iluatit)n should lake place on many levvis in well 
execuieu ;dvising programs, little research lias l>een done 
to evaliute the efTeitiveness 4 >f academic advising. Tliis sit 
nation is unfortunate Ixtausc* routine t^valuation f>f advisers 
training and pc^rfomiance can contribute to the program's 
overall efTeiliveness and allow success to Ix- built on previous 
findings (\U)rhees 1990), Baluation usetl not for fin;il judg 
nients but to guide planning is usually cofisidercxl mo.st help 
flit. Ilien evaluaiors can bixcmie agents for change and ptunt 
the way to improved advising M-rviivs. Thev* are sometimes 
the first to notiiV im}>ortant trends in the student {-Kipulation 
( HrovMi I9^K; Kramer IW)) 

Kealuatioti indicates how well the advising system is work 
ing, documents the eflecii^ eness of iniiividual advisees fo/ 



piirfH>sc's of self iniprcnvmcni, identifies arc;i.s of wrakiiess 
U) Ix* adda*sscd in fuuirc planning and iniining .sessions, pro 
vidcs data for the nxi ignition and reward of advisers, and 
jfaihers infomuiion lo suppt^n reijuesLs for funding kv: other 
adminisirative contributions (Cnxkett 1^>88). When de\el 
oj^meiital advising enliances the deeisionmaking skills of siu 
dents and outcomes are nuustired. erakiation c;4n be used 
to demonstrate positivv txiiK-atitmal outC4>mes for students 
(Fft)st lW9b, IWI). 

Comprehensive evaluation includes fetxlback from ad\ ising 
administrators, students, and indis idual advisers. Hiorough 
o^aluators usiuiUy investigate all as|x\is of the program, using 
objt\1ives identified in planning as criteria. Fraltiaiors shvuikl 
address ceruin questions: Is the ad\ ising program contribiii 
ing lo the in.stitiitu>n\s missu»n? Does advising function acvord 
ing lo the pui^>ose ;ind accepietl definitions i)f deveh)pmenial 
ad\ ising? Ih) students engage in academic planning with their 
advisers?' I >oes the advising prognim meet the "leetls «)f all 
jxjpulaiions? Has advising adiiMed lo changes in the insii 
lutional environments' Is a program to train advisers in placer 
Is ii etTeitive^' Is ex'akration tnigoing ;uitl efTcxtiw? Are advisers 
appropriateh rcvogni/ed and rewarded!? f>o students resfx )nd 
l4) the ;Klvising prograni i^ositiveiy?' >X1iat are the outcomes 
of advising for stiidents> I fov\ are these outcomes measured'' 
How t an the program hv improxxxi? 

lo aid in e\;ikuition t)f advising, sysiematic evaluation (»f 
fheoxxrall student tievelopmcnt pn)gram and each funtlional 
area is recommended to detennine \vhetht*r the etlucational 
goals and the iKvds of students are being met < Council for 
the Advancement 19S(>). Althiuigh methods vxirv . evuliuitors 
should use fK)Mi t|uantitaiive and i|ualitativv measures. Results 
should contribute lo improvements in the pn^gram. A cross 
seciiiui of participants should plan and iniplement evaluation 
proiedures Results i an then be anahyed. shared, and used 
to guide |X)silive change. Hroad based collaK ration and 
timelv use of the results of evaluatitjn can engender an adv is 
i!)g .v)w/iw grounded in theor\ and shartxl resi-Hinsibility that 
mcrts the changing needs of all partii ipants and supi^jns 
desired educational tnitcomes 

Although appropriate recogniiii>n of adv isers is nec essiin* 
if adv isiug is to assume a place of greater imponance in 
higlier education, reward for advising is often ncf^lci teil. 
Atlministrators and tat iilty identiK revvanl systems as the t at 
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v^ors for ch;in]ic that in most likely io improve ad\ ising pn) 
grams. Yt:i 44. i ix rccni of all rc^|X)nilcnis to the I9H"^ ACT 
surxvy liavc no such systems of rect ignition or reuyrd ( Hafile\ 
andOtKkcn 19H8; Kramer Wm\r. Lirstni and Brxiwii 19S3; 
Mson and Cidiin 

Mc« instiiutions that reward advising otler reci>gnii!on in 
the fomi of minor pronu^ions and consideration for lenure 
(l?able>' and Cnvkeit 1988). Appnii^riaie ree<^i!t!on can lake 
many ft)rms, including redutiit)n of te-aching hnid, ciimmittee 
\\t»rk, or research resf^onsihiliiies; salan increments; maj^^r 
tw minor CiHisideraiion in divisions aflcxiing promuion and 
tenure; and awards lor excellence. To be Ixnencial, rtvog 
nit ion of ath isers net\ls to lxv<ime a planning issue, to 
addri*ss criteria of seletlion ;uid etlcMiveness for ad\ iser.>, and 
to reflc\l the inifxirtancc the instituiion places nn advising 

Coliaboralion: A Key to Excellence 

To design or roise an ad\ising pn^gram t<j itxludc ihe con) 
}>onents descrifKxl in ihis st\iit)n rexjuires ongoing. loIh^lMJ 
raiive effort. Advising spans many insiiuitional l>oundiries 
and inxoKes most students fkvause the Ci>nsiitucncies arc 
dhersv^ and numerous, change c annot he act iMUf^lisht'd it) 
a fragnienttxf \va\ It must Ix* planned Iavu so. {lositiw 
change cannot Ix- accomplished in haste: evaluaiii>n shoiikl 
lead to improvements that dcfiiX' l onstrikiivc change. Vtliile 
ct>lIatx)ration can take many fomi\ building conneciii>ns 
among academii affairs, student affairs, and supi^^rt serx it es 
seems \o Ix an imjx)nant route to retaining students and 
encouraging sikvess ( Frost and Hoffmann 19Kf>; IxK»ney 19H8). 

In an example t losi ly related to academit adv ising, the 
l'rl>an Ci>mmuniiy t^^llege Transfer C)pix>rtiinities l^ogram 
rccon^mends that represcntatix cs from two year and four year 
inslituti(»is work together to improve irafvsfef programs. I XX. 
T( )P alsi > n\\ >gni/es the x^iluc of < ( jllal^ »rat j< )n Ixtu tvn > 
year colleges arxl scvondarx sc hools. In such etforts. students 
reieiw the 'Ix-nefits that can accrue from systematic u>nab 
oratitHi" { Donovan and Siluier fVleg 19SH, p ^S). 

Hie theme <^fcollalx ration also appears in the literature 
on advising. Kecogni/ed as a fact<)r in retention on campus, 
advising is described as: 

. . a n4fNf>ffSNi<k' fvsfHiHs^'hiVrr /rhat/ nh/iu/cs f<h ulty tulri 
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cuiministratk)u, ttdmission recndhTs, n^tdeNLV hati per 
SiPmui financier aid uxirkers, lihrarufr$s, ckricai fKrsomni 
uful ^'curit}^ o/Jkem Reieniion is not the total goal of tfx' 
Inxfffnm, hut tfn' hy^prxxiuat of iocpafuli^ senium and 
expanded teammtrk . . . (Glcnncn d al 19H9, p. 25), 

Others des'.Tibc advising programs in ivhich CDlluboraiitm 
is central to sittvess (see, e.g., Abrams and Jemigan 1984; 
Thnnblev' 19H4). Considering the inierjLtiw relaii mship of 
a>niaa between faculty and students, and involvement and 
{XTsistence. ii is not surprising that researchers advwate col 
iafx)raliivi among educators, When college constituencies 
work together, ihey ser\x' as mcxiels for faculty student and 
student student ctdlaboraiion. As these interaaions become 
ob\'ftnis. the likelihcxxl of meaningful contact and students 
inu)l\t"meni in academic matters can increase. V&hen aca 
tlcmic ad\'iscoi. advising cix^rditutors and administrators, and 
those wfio support advising efforts cxillaborate to offer an 
advising pn^am that is cenieivd on de\x*lopmental conceits 
and fiKusf*s on students netxis advising can txrotne an 
essential sysienvatic enterprise i>f the institution. 

Advising a« a Systematic Enteiprise 

Inh retit in tin* model of iustirttional defxirture is tbe impor 
tant mftH^n itnit ioUifies are in a ixfi^ m^st'/wsy^sieniatic 
cntcq^rises compriseti of a rariety' of linking interactiiv 
parts, fortnat and infonnal, academic and social fjtmts 
in ofie segmvPit oftfje coUege necessarily^ and unatvidablv 
feed luick and impact upim avnts in otf>er parts of the insti 
lution. . . To fuUy compnirend tlw longitudinal prtK'ess of 
clcfH4rture, one must ta^* note of tin* full range of inditid 
ual e\fHTienci*s Itlxitl iKCur in t/x* formal and informal 
tti^mains of fxfth tlx* social and academic sy'stems of tin' 
institution (emphasis added { (Tinfo 198"^, pp. 117 IK), 

Ihis statement acknowledgers the importance of people work 
u)g ttjgether it> achieve |X)silive outcomes. For students, this 
\ ieu describes an advising relationship based on sharetl 
res{xmsibilit\ . Fur institutions, it defines an enterprise bascx! 
ofi collaboration Kducators :ire nut the unly sihulars whu 
recognize the growing importance of collaboratk)n. Futurist 
auihurs in other fields use wt>rds like "involvement." "part 
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ncrships/' ''networking " "interUepcnUencc/' and "synei^jy^" 
when writing about inm>raiions of the 1990s and beyond {stx, 
e.g,, Covey 19H9; Kanier 1989; Nairf^in and Aburdene 199(». 
In this description of the next centur) , the pow er of the indi 
vidiuil is apparent: 

Tlx' first principle of tfw Neti ' Ag^,' mm vtnent is the dtpctritte 
of ifuiitiiiiud respofisihiUty\ . . , ft is an ethical pf^ikisi^r^' 
that ekvates tlx' iudiiidual to tlK' gtohat leivL . . . luditidmd 
enerpy matters W^ixsHri and Aburdene 1990, pp. 298 99). 

llie value of s\?aematic enteqirises and the concqit of indi 
vidiial responsibility can sharpen the view?^ of tht>se who Wi>rk 
to impnnv the outo>mes of a)Hege through ad\ ising. This 
monogj^iph presents uk)Is and niethtMis for designing a s>^ 
tern of advising. For maximum benefit, the s^-stem fiinciions 
on two levels. On the institutional leief, advisen*, advising 
ax)rdinators and administrators, and those vv+io sup|X)rt ad\ is 
ing axjpemte to implemtTit advising prx^rams that employ 
a range of campus and communit>' ri'souR'es: Injunikiors. 
de{xinmeni chairs, career counselors, student development 
personnel, and professionals from the community are all vital 
contributors. For students, advisers and students fxincliim 
much the same way. Within their relationship of shaa\l 
responsibility , thev' design, implement, evaluate, and refine 
academic plans for students. 

An advising rebiionship UkuscxI in this way can di> mt)rc 
than feicilitate the sekxiion of courses and registration. It can 
serve as a training grt)und for students ftiture behavior. As 
they progress ihn)Ugh the cun'icultmi. students solicit contavis 
once initialed b>' advisers. Tlie\' handle decisions once guides! 
by adv isers. An advising re!ali<uiship ihai is clianging in the 
direction of greater responsibility bv* students can btvome 
a valuable life model for individual account;U)ility. 

Tlie final Mxtion of this moni^aph pa'sents avommen 
dations and conclusions for improved ad\ ising, addressing 
the ne^ Js of students and of institutions. Tlic theme of the 
summary is collaboration as well as systems and individual 
rc'spc HTsibility. 
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RECOMMENPATIOWS AND CONCLUSION 



Academic advising is a mcaas, no! an end. >X/hen advising is 
based cm shared respt>nsibiltiy and designed to help jaudents 
disaiver meaningftjl academic plans, then courses and scht*d 
ules hm)me ux)Ls, not pr^iducts of the advising relationship. 
Advising so defined can hav e a number of positive t)utcomes 
for students. In the process of designing plans, students can 
learn lo frame a|ipropriaie questiims, seek out needed infor 
mation. and leam decisicMi making skills. Such pnjgrams oftt-r 
advantage's for institutions as u^ll. They give students oppor 
t unities lo engage in systematic academic planning and could 
enhance retention thrx)ugh !«udents invi)lvement 

Hie following avomniendations offer a begir ning point 
for those who w ish to consider an advising mission based 
on shared responsibility . The reconimenditioas involw 
changes in attituck's as well as praLiices. T\^ty can be applied 
It) large and .small, public and private institutions. Thvy are 
intendeti not as final solutions, but as a framewi>rk for plan 
ning. Folknv ing the recommendations are sugge>4ions for 
admiuistraiors and adv ising ciK)rdinators, for individual ad\ is 
ers, and for ac:ademic and student sen ices professionals w ho 
suppt>rt adv ising, like the retommendations. thev are must 
effective vviien those who undersl;ind the tollege culture arul 
its student populatitMis adapt them for sjvcillc use. 

Recommendations for Improved Advising 

To implement an efTediw adv ising sv'stem: 

1. Consider aiirisuffi lis an imfUutionwuie sysiv^pf tenhf i'tl 

t omes, Ad\ ising should serv e the needs of all students 
and contribute to their success in college, 

2. I^imtotc i ifftapts of sJkircd n\p<^ffsihil/t)'/(fr h^th students 
and the mstifnt/on lliis orientation can .^erve to in\'olve 
students in their academic futures and to encourage {x^s 
itive i Hiti cmies t )f a ^Uege. 

3. Ih'f^in the (uitlstn^ relationsl.np with an au areness of the 
itoffer ptirfnise tff cuit Lsing and motv to an awareness of 
detaik Tliis appr<Kich is im|>ortant for students and for 
institutions. Advising shoukl contribute to students* leam 
ing and success, fioi tiiereix' supply ans'\\ers to sjx'cifk 
questions. It shouki also contribute ti> the overall etfec 
ti\ eness t >{ educatit nv 
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•I, PUw for siax'i*ss. Ail particijXinis in advising slKHiid Ix* 
involved in an ongoing, strait^c effort lo center advising 
around a meaningful mission. Individual students a*fleti 
tliis iMientaticui wtien rhe>' eng;ige in iii-ademic planning 
with ad\ Lsers. 

S. liraluate. Evulualitin of the overall program and indivldimt 
amirtbutors Is an essential p;irt of planning; results cati 
prtn ide dia\iion for change. 

(r Cotlahomte. Participation in a shareti advising relationship 
leads students to contact many memlvrs i>f the college 
community for answers to questions tliat arise in academic 
planning. These resource perwims then advise both for 
mally and infomiall)'. Others suppon the process. Work 
to pnnide a collaborative nuKiel fi)r students and encour 
age them lo ciKJjxTate with their advisers. 

To supt>on these recommendatiim.v the following sugges 
lions are offertxl as agenda items for administrators and advis 
ing c<H>rdinators, for individtuil advisers, and for supptmers 
of advising. C)\erlapping suggestions are not only una\*otd 
af^le. bill also desirable. All participatits in ad\ islng can Ixnefii 
from fan:iliariiy with all suggestions. 

Su^e^ons for Adminlslrators and 
Advising Coofdlnators 

SiLcessful adv ising pn^rams hav e the sup{X)rt of the admin 
isiraiion and are tisiially ciH>rdinaU\l by a fx-rstni who accepts 
resj>onsibiliry for provitftng tKiiamic leadership to adv isers 
and support personnel. Tlie following suggestions are offered 
lo administrators and ciK>rdinators who work as a team to 
aciumplish an insiiiuiiomvide system of advising. 

1 . /Vr/// the iuirisiff^^pn^fwu LcircftiUy, Keej> the needs of 
the student pojnilaMon in mind and involve a conipre 
hensive range of constituents in the planning pnvess. 
>Xlien planning. ( ^ > consider the mission of the institution 
and its particular advising goals; ( 2 Mx- familiar with the 
external environment, especially research on students' 
invoKcmeni, eontai t Ix'tween faiuhv aiul stuck-nts, and 
persistence; and (3> know the populations lx*ing servcil. 
for ihe\ are the most imf>onant comi>onents of the inter 
nal ern ironmeni- Students are individuals with individual 
needs. ' eternal and iastitufional research can guide f>lan 



ning tor juudenLs fvom diverse backgriuinds or students 
in tniasition. 

2. I w and tmch dinvtipmeuhil cuitisinfi technUii4t% Wtien 
fiKmcd on pixsiitve educational outcomes, advising can 
btxx)me a rakiable com[x«ient of leaching. 

5. He vspet:ialfy athmttiv to tfx' rux'ds of freshmen. For fresh 
men, academic intc*gration is the most important influence 
on the de\ eloiimeni of academic skills for that year (Ter 
enzini and Wright 1986). A well designed freshman ad\1s 
ing pR)gram sets the stage fi)r academic success through 
out college 

4. Hifun* intitififi iidtvitrs io sinx^ amsuier t/x'ir strePtgU^ 
(4 fid hnvLs of hiten'si. Vihen advisers are carefrilly selected 
aivording to established criteria. the>' are mt>re likely to 
Ix* strong contributors ti> the program, 
OfftTtrciiniufifor^uirisenwtitinely Include discussions 
about involvement, contact, persistence, and the charac 
ferislji-s of student populations. Find time fi)r ad\ isers to 
identifx and explore their nec\ls during training. 

Cr Hnduatv, Program t*\aIuat!(Hi and ex-aliuuiim of individual 
advisers are imfxirtant strategies fi>r a successful program. 
Results can Ix* jsed to improve the prt)gram. pnn ide 
inft>miatfon for planning, and demonstrate stiidcT' out 
Ci)mes. 

RcLi^^mzv ami reward udt Lsirs ami otfxTs uint Loutrihutc 
to the imt^ram. Rtx'ognition of advi,si*rs is a valuable t(K)l 
when uscxl to incrctse oxsnership in and build sup{X)rt 
for the program. 

H. O^midef' mivisiPig i4s a dymimk pnK\'i<^. not a fmisfxtl 
prtKitar I se the results of evaluation continually to bring 
about positive change. 

Suggestions for Individiial Advisers 

Advisers ;ire critical contributors to any advising system llic 
folUm ing siiggesttons are directed to advt.sc*rs \Nho uork !o 
enhance their effeciixcMiess. 

I . Cikmnhr :/h' lultisitt^ relationsh*j^ as au upfKfrttiftity /f> 
hHieh itt^denfs TveAt them as panners by sharing resfion 
sibility for a.K ising with them. 

2. Ikx ame familiar tn(h stadeNLs as itidividuals. Tlieir skills 
and needs Mirv*. Rcvogni/e those ditTerences and stay 
informed al>t>ut their progress 
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3. BtfiiH th* tit/f mng rvkitumdnp with a dmussiun ajtlx' 
htXHidir purposes of tidvmng: to find a direct ion for t/x' 
future and to iK'tp students create afpropricUe and 
dypiamk educational plaffs. Then movf to questions con 
c eminj» nia|ors, course*, and schedules, 

•I. I>o not make decisions for students. Encourage them to 
explore cations, frame questions, gather information, and 
make dec isions, lie conscious of mcning to stages of 
greater responsibifit}- for students as the relationship 
pri>gresso». 

^. fincoura^' students to become inn^tivd with adrising, with 
academics, and with mmacademic iLsfKK ts of allege life 

(\ (jtlJafx>rate ti* impn>iv cultising. Willingness to ax)perate 
with inhers pro\ides a \'a!uable model for students: { 1 ) 
I'anicipate in planning the ad\ ising pn>gi jm, as institu 
tional exfXTience and knowkxlge of the college culture 
make ad\iNers valuable contributors to planning; (2) par 
ticipute in training and learn alx)Ui educational issues that 
influence advising and about the students senvd; (3) par 
licipaie in cNukution of txnh the advising program and 
of indiv idiKil {X'rfonmnce. EiHourage the use of results 
as a mcnins of impnn ement Ik* to suggestions for 
jx )siti%v change. 

Sug^stions for Supporters of Advising 

.\s advising tiHjrdinators and individual advisers entourage 
students to talk to other mem{x*i>v of the college conimuniiy 
aNuit their coursers of stuch\ those who supj^jrt advisifig 
beconu' Ci)ntribulors lo the advising proce.vs. IX'partment 
c hairs, instructors, career counselors. {XTstmal counsellors, 
aiid others have fret|uent and meaningful contact with stu 
dents. 11)e following suggestitjns are oftcTed for these 
participants, 

1 l earn a(H>ut the adrisin^ sistem and its many tnnstituen 
i Partii ipate in appropriate planning, training, and 
evaluati( >n. 

2. learn ah^ut tixhniifUi'S f^r deivl(fpmental cuivmn^i Tlie 
t'onu'pts provtiie raluable ttxils for dealing with students 
in atis* setting. 

3. lie ipen to students Ok/uiries, \s students formulate aca 
dcniic platis, the\* seek the advice of main [x-ople. Adtjpt 



a welcoming aujiudc aiid %uw cncDuntcrs wiih MudcnLs 
as t)|ijii)riuniiit»s U) cna)uragc ihcm u> plan. 
4. Work coUaboratiitiv iiitb ottyers to ehlmftce sy^stenuHic 
approach ti^ iuiiismg Culltxtivc efforts inipnne adv ising, 
;ttid other campuH eflfi)rts that cotitribiitc ti> siiidcnis* sue 
cess can alst^ IxMicfit. 

Conclusion 

The mow from an ad\ising pa)gram bascxl on merel\' sup 
, plying answers to students questions about schetiuling and 
regi^^^ation to a syMem of academic planning centered around 
shared resjxnisilMlity will not take place in one tenti. Nor will 
it take place in one academic year. TIk» move is a deliberate. 
ct)lkxtKe effort thjl invohvs changes in pnuiiies amimi 
tuilt'S MMi requires ctmsidenible individual and insUtiitional 
commitment. 

A kK)k at the histtirical dexelopment ot adxistng su^ests 
that cimnge is difficult at Ix'St. VHiile some aaswers to tjues 
tions dbiml brcrad bastxl appnrathcs to aeh ising exist, most 
programs still center on presiriptiw actix ities. Kven though 
research suggests that inxoKed students aa* successful siu 
dents, most advising prt)grams dt> not seem U) em'ourage stu 
dents tnvoKemeni. The\' offer short lenii relationships w ith 
advisers. If the ctirrent literature t)n ad\ ising has one theme, 
it is thiit of shareif re.s[x>nsibi}it>'. Tliis theme offers guidince 
for those wht > plan for and manage programs as well as tor 
those wilt* interact \\ iih students. It .s|U"aks to ct)ilege and tinr 
wrsity administrators, to iid\isjng ccK)rd!nuti>rs* to ad\isef>>. 
to those who sup|>ort advising. ;uid to students. If :ipplied 
creatively aiu! with an e\e to the future, {XThaps academic 
advi.sing relat it unships can provide learning experiences that 
prox e \aliuible to students during the college \ ears anil 
beyond. 
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ChatUvJ'F I^^Hi "StK iv^slttl Ntau^gk Mana.UiMiicni in snialM^irvau- 
C.olk^'o * A'//;7/f//t*/ /hif/hr / UNKif/uH 212 H 

(:han1b^i^^. C CDinpivhcnsjw I rcshnian Advisnig. i:!) SCM 

^){»H 13 pp Mf 01. \\ 01 

Chanihlisv c : A., and 1 i f'a^o !*)h" flu- 1 rstruis ('< t\\v}*v I iv%hfiian 
Ad\ >Mng Hftigranr ' SAi^-M K \ hturnal^i 2): 2i> 22 

(!hampa>^iU'. f ) i: Imh" flanning lH*\cInpfiH'ntal fnUTxi nnons U n 
Adull Muik nis. Pafn i pu'Si nh\l ar an at^iuial !)H*cllHg < >l tlu- 
AnuTii an ( .( »lk*i^f IVp»< miik I \sv h lath >n XafH Hial Asvx iafi< »n « ^t 
sntdi-ni PtTVMUul Adniinistratnis. Mai\l). ( JikagiK HtnuMs I i) 
2^M9tri 22 pp Ml' 01; fx: u] 

i hasc. C I. and J.M Kivru- l*>M Mif(»r Do Jarat ion and AwidiMnii 
M<j|ivatn»n fnffni(4f<^f tj4fiXi' "^tmh'fU t'vf>^<*.tmi 22 ^oj 

(.hukt-ring. AW !^)«>v it/fUf^fK^^f tohf /tAwuv ItwtHism 

<.likki*nni». A W . ar. I / 1 t>aniNon V-\i*n l^nnupk s Un (mmkI 

IY:Mki' in 1 tukT^radnatr Fdiu atn »n " . It/// Hidk tin ^ r A 

(Ihik.M A . and s 1 Chanilnis * sinulariCK n anvi hilkfrtKtN 
antan^ Nafixr An)tiKans. tlispafius. ks. ami Ant»l(»s * A. Is/M 
fohnh4/2>>i 2 J 

(:^« »ks»>n. I*s IWM Rfi niiiinj* .iiul Kt iaimnj^ Adtih Sftak t>fs A Vvjk 
tkv iVisprthM In i\i\naf{n}^ nfhl Uchuntuxj^Adnit stUik'Pfts 
vK\\\K\\\y\ i*s (^Htkvui I>im!i<»ns lur ( ()ntinnin,i» {ithu itioii 
\t I. it S;in Vwiwk IV t ». \i Hiss 



ERIC 




*as!iingtim. l>i".: American Asscvialhwi tor fli>;hcr KdiKalhuv 

VDZr His. -'Si^p MF 0!:rt: 05 
c:mim il fi)r the AiKiiiucfiKUl of SiaiHlards (CASK lv> . SSaftdards 

ami iifiuMnh's f<*r Simh*Pit Si^nia^s/lhivliprntm l^^ams U )\va 

Ciiy: Amm*in CoUt^* TcMinj? Pn^am. 
(4)\w. SR. 1W> Vh^Si^t'ti Hcilnis of Hi0}fy l:ff i'iU^ Ki' 

.v/cin>^» ffh* i:hunuh*r l ihu \brk: Simon Si hustcr. 
iTixkHi, I>S Ai-atk'niic Ad%iNing rX'thcrv Ss'Mvms " fn Iknt'l 

(^mwuudAptfP>i4i:lK*s tu /Xitulvwh Adiisififi Kx\it^\ by K B >X in 

Nk«i. Jr.. SX: I'nckr. aiui TK. MiIKt Nc'\% DiruiiiniN fnr Siuiknt 

S'r\ kvs \u t"* San Fnin<.ist*4>: |4)v<">* Bass. 
i^SS. • Hvaluatinji and Rt^^mling AU%iM)i> ' In TfH' Siatifs 

ami f urnn* tff ALiuletm Aiirmn^ I^Mtnm ami f^miisi\ c\iiUxl 

In U.R Habk*\ hmi City: Anicrk-an CxillcKe Testing PrxiKram 
CnKkctt. I>S . aitd KS U-\tl/, 1983 A SaUomdSurtxyuf^iiuii nm 

Adf isiHii ACT Nallonal Cviik'f for the Ai^Kaniemcnt of Kdik-^ition;il 

l*rauux*s 

(:nH>ksfon. H fV hFi A iVwlopmcnuil V'k^v of Academic Aihising 
.IN U\iihin>r ' /o/im^/r/ CjJi."^*StU(/emnTsoNm»ll^ 12 T 

1 n «!. WW f ^>KH ■ I't nir M-;ir < '.< ilk^* and I fiiwrsily Km in >nmcnl> 
Itif Minority IVgnv Aihi(.'\vnu'ru " f^a n u <*f lU^fhr f duoUu^N 

11: M)"^ HI. 

Dalo/, LA rJJiX tnv Tciuhiu^aml Mcfmmft^ Kraiizin^i tih- 
frfWsfttnmittitmd I\m\T 4\f AUtdt IciirNiNsi iiyj^ticmt^ \m fVan 

Ihisviiuv. C K . jndR i. H;ntlor! 1^>KI^ *i:duonion.it AdvtsinK tor Rt- 
tcnnun .\(>piying tfu- Siuduu Ik-wlopnuMH M^^k't ' f onnn pre 
scnievl at .tn anntr.il eonvenhun of Uie Anieriian AviOi i.ition ol 
Conjinuniiy ;«iid Ju!Hi>r<*oneges. Mari h. Mn hanetH<». l alitwrnu 

I D \<H} r(> 2s pp Mr 01. IX : oi 

iHan.X4 .f^' l-.riksin. and VA l.ind«nunKl 1*>H^ Aduh.Mn Mki 
r.uetTi Ji;tn>4tv C.tse Mtidit^ for /Vh isors X UAPA jtiunfai'^i 2 ) 

iH lkfer. Tr I"! IVSS "llu- lni|^>nanct' I f eNlui>air *iHUf.'f ]ts jVri ep 
!iuns of flu- l\ktors He>p>nsitik' for f if>i lenn Atadrnui fVri^r 
m.ime ' f^urNal i>( iolU'^' StudvNt i't fyt^Hfuil^. ^^^ 

l)4)ntiv.»i. k. l*>Hi l*;ith /ViiiilvMN t>f .niieoretical MiKk-1 of IVrMn 
itiue in Higher KdtK jtit>n among h»\v iiuoinc HLuk Votah 

Donovan. H . and H. VJ^jter l^i^ftg 1^>HH Making Iranvfer Work 

(Jhw\^v2syi 1 > 

Do\vni!>g r S|>ring * llu' Natn «ul Ai iitkMim Advisors Vssw 
* Kition An llisioriuil Pt rsju^ fi^e Sdtittpud .-Xih L\tr S H 

l .irl. >X H. l*)HK. * Imnisiw AdviMngiif heslnnen in AiadeiUK Dil 
tknltN ' SAiM)AlittinudH{l): r 

l\ldins DD IWi "A(.uis;il M(Kk-l of llu Attouon of S{Yt\ulty 
Adinuted H! i^k sitKk'nK nn lliglui I dih aiu^n Papi r ^ni M-ntt if 




;« an anniuil nu\*titij{ nf the AnuTiran Kdticjiiumi! R^-H-aah A.sst> 
itilhHi. Miinh. V>rk. Nf\v Yiirk KD 22 i ^22 pp. MF 01; 

WaHiiingttin. AnuTkan C^iuiuil un Fducatit«r KPiSJ Pi. 
29p|xMF 01: K: 02. 
EiiUvr. Sil 1983. AvMNting Higli Acadi-niii Risk Alhk-U*s: Rtvorii 
nkiiduiiins for iIh- Acadcmk Ad%is4ir" A>k->!/Myri/mW3(2 ): 
I 10 

EndtT. SC. R.B Vi inMoti. and T.K. Milk-r. 1*^2. * Aradt-nuL Advising 
asMuik^m lVvvIi>pincnf " In th^ti(pmi'nU4tAf^Kufk's 
ihrnh Ac/rising fditi^l by R.H. Vt'insion. Jr , S(^ hinder, and T.K. 
Milk-r. Nt-w l)irtxli<His tor Sindcnt St-rv iivs Nd P S;in I'rani iH CK 
k.vsin liiiss 

Kr\in. L.SA Saundi-n*. Ill Gillts and MC fkigrdv UWS .Va 
dcmiic* KTti»miant ful Sliak'nt Athkii^s in RvTcniK- l*r()diK in>» 
y^y^ms '' f{fmv<4l t{f (A 4ti')*i' SfHehw l\fy(WHH2ir. 1 19 23 

F.Mracti. KF ' Aiiiidj^itingiht* l>t'miH4raphk* Futurt-: !>ranu!ii 
C :h;«;gi*s Art- 1 «i flu- >X av * ( 2IH 3 ): 14 19 

J-i-w l^««-stirik*niN FiHind li> Mnvc from 2 Year to i Year Instiiu 

Fickcin. i.L I9H" ' Mudtii! Frfk*rcntt*s lor IVrvMul i^cHitaii in a 
Slikktit Fauilt> AdvtMng Kclafionship " SA(.M^AJot4nu4l"il) 
3i H) 

Muik'nf PfiurUK-s !i)r At adt-mk* Aih isnig 1>o Ilu-v 

Viant a fVrvHial Kclauunship'-' SA<l^>A hmr* al^H I 3> 3^ 

FIskc. KB 19HK flu- 1 nd^Tgnkluati- Misfianii K%pcTieni< Ai^iv 
1)1 jtigufin^ lUoCnliiifcs ** r /)irm^v2<M 3 ^ 3.* 

FlaimdK . S I . ,ind t H Miiford \^)^X> Mtidt-ni Ku ulu ( * ntaii and 
Ai adojnii i^HijIiU « >l I tli »n l.\< i-q^tr^i Kostilts In >ni ( >hy sitrx cys 
I I9HM I'.ijHT pit sv - ni tl ai :m> annual n mhwiK i* t >f \hc s< »nth 
t-rn A\siH laiion fur InMuniionaf Kvsi'ardi. ( Xir^H-r. 1 on Ijudrr 
dak*. Fhnida I l) 323>^>^> > pf> MF ui .lK ol 

Flc'ining. J 19K * ///r/t K /^/ ( iMinii* \m I rant iv < > h ^sst v Mass 

iunusih.Ci li . and \A >. Slmal> IMH|. Anttndts ol VkMcd 1 ni 
wfsiiy Fatuity \U*n)lH'rs r« A\;ifd l>js.thfrd ^uiivuts f^NrNal 

Furd. j l*rj Kkk inf* a (ioniprt'hcnMM* .-WatJt'niu AvK isin^ Hand 

T« »frt. j F*^rd I98^> A Cirtn^ Aniiudr- .mo .vatk ntu Vhis 

ing; .V4(.'l/AT/f^/ft^/-*iiiL2 >; j3 
Fr<Js{.s M I9HS stnth't^n Aieu/vmir^Hn^'i^nn'^u hnttn (itf(*n t^t 

litfNmNii Ailuns I ni\ t>| (kotgi.i III ojms" ^tHpjt M! 
o2 

- IW>;t Ai.Kktnu Rcs|^)tiMhifM\ (^in U fk 'iaiigtu' \Ai. UK 

— 19S';f> Ihf rttriist^l Ai .kk'nii' VKisingand ffu [ ftnjntiu\ 

Aisulctnu Atlf t\iiii: fttr sitalctH s/au vs 



tncn. * Kdl>. dt\siTl:ttion. I nh ofcknir^ia. 
l^y^Hki At^adcmk Advising hir C^*! limine and fkyuiKf.** HF 

Oil ■'pjr MF 01; K: 01. 
— — — UM)b * A(:i)mjiariM>n tif tH-wl^Jiinunial Advisjn>»a; 

Snuill (;< )Hcgcs;' NACAiyAJtnmui! H K 2 ); 9 15 
. !99(k'. **WiKi«ii>nal Iniimnvnitnt ihrtui^li ,\i.atlcnitc Advis 

iiig: Adxtsor AUitudcvsand IVacliii»Nlha! Make a nitTcTnuv." 

piVH.*nUxl ai an annual cunlcRiHv oI'iIh- VHillu-nt Asmh ialion 

fni InMiiuUunal Kvsi-arch. tXi< Jut, Vk^xx laudvrdik*. HorKla HI* 

iMk m) ISpp Ml- 01, \\ (U 
~ IWl. 'h)McTin>» tfit'l rituaf Thinking of i t jlk-j^c Wnnvn 

rfmuigh AuidL-niic AdviMng and Fatulrv C'tinUKi fattmal r*/ (hi 

k^i^' Stnticnt t knx^itfmu'Ut ^1 5^9 «i 
liosi.s.M. and SL fioliinann. I9N<>. .k// Ihiiroimuof YvarLxlK^ 

rnmc lfi:o25 4 12. II pp Mf o|,k: o| 
h)HH *Vi\v»>rking I\iiliu rships Vhv Avi i Pitr^rani al Krcnan 

(pauliHT.J \ ^>H(>, llu- l-a'shinan ^i•al l'\|uTiv'nn* ' ( ftih'mi' tiful 

<iinIiJ>1. , and I>.I lVt>ikM \^»<'> |jU Planf)H^ f nahllni^ iiontpK* 
tu nMM- AiKtsiU)* ai Mn.:l{ InMitnuuns \A( .'\!>A p^urftf^hH \ \ 
H\ S5 

llk-nntn. , :ind i>M l<.i\k'\ Rtduitinn Autitu/ii thi{»u.i»li 

ininisivv AdMsin>! * \ ls/*A fuffrmit Z2i 5 * lo h 
(;k tincft. K I . f'j htnvn. 1 \U\dl. and L HU k hi-iM I vpandrnu 

ttu- \d\isin.u k-atn X\<.^>A hHmntl'n 1) 
(M>Hlt>M. \ \ l^si KfjMjnNlor 1 DU'iini* ( i>lk->»t* and A^advinii anil 

\tKatit>nal Prc k-K nt i n htunufft^f^ o/A^i/f Sftnicnf f^cfsupfPh'i 

- i^>Sf I Ihf tfdixuiai i ttlli-i^' Sfiuirft! (*liuai^c» ( haik^( 

rh( ffius. 

— IMsS stiKk-nts wnlH lUttlaHi .V adcniK (kmIn \\\ifhfvas 
iHi^ Hvtcnttnti, edited In I \( ^ I K 1 1 ah/, i > saint t. .hkI 

Asm h iJtt'N S-in I jant is* \ y. h ^^^^ ^ fii^s 

hASN I H \ciupn)nital AdM-^ini* In i ih- su^fif^ ittht f afinv 

(f[ AiiUicnih Adristffsi, /V<^V{7;/\ /VvrWsi . eiLhrtd In \\ k Hah 
!v V It AV-i < nv Vfik luan K \ »lk>»v U sfing Pit fgian* 

— |WH*> ( >i!^!ns ,itui PiupoNiN til the I reshni.jM Senun ii In 
lhi f pc^hnt(4^t >tv/^ / \/>e>V4 //<e Vttiicfft^ Sitrrn v toul Stfi 

i i'i'tl }}/ ( t^Ili't^r. e^tited In M 1 1 |h lafJ. I \ ( i.itdnet. anil Asm Males 
San I rant im u U *sse\ fUss 
iMtidon. \ \ . K\V *»NNenM »n. I. spiru er. 1 > I KItneM H< n^cnsi hnt/. 
and H s^vy h>KS ViKtstnu as a PttitessuHi ' \A( Al>A futtrnai 
Hi ^ } S^) (M 

<>reen. f >^V I^^SH \i<- iLinsk-i stutU-fiN »ful Kate' ( (^k-iic ttffj 



Dinrsity. \^\vA\m^\%y AnuTk*ui CiHUkil on }'4hfiitth«v 
H20. \W 01; K: 01. 

AAIIK K^H: Hi^htT FiUK;tthHi Ki^siuu h Kii>i»rt No. >Xashtilgloti. 
D.c:.: AtiuH-kan A.NM>tb«unt lor Hi^lui HUiHaUon. FI> PH rU3 "'i 
NH- Ot . w: 05 

"/VthiMng tor t^xvui! Pt^nikitiun . In {k^x^i^mMihd 

.If^fTiHtt/n's h* AuHhwk .U/nxifi}i. <x\Uixl In' H-B. ^ inMi jr.. S < ' 
likkf, aJKll.K MilliT Sv\s Dm\%Unv% ftirSiiivkni S^Tiui^ \o 
P. San f-nuH !H^> josHt'\ liis^. 

. h^**. *'Muik*!U ix^cJofiiiKtn timai.uh ^^uakmk AdM>m>»: 

\ |x I .\U>ife-I * .VIS/M A w7/<i/ t H ) 5S r 

SAt:MUpHmhdH I ) 2*" 2*> 
tiunu'v. Ci> . .iiuf !> L Niurt l*^'" l-.tkilN i»f'>jT<rial Aditii •-jon. 
Varsiiy c ionumtOon. ;uh1 S|>«tnH «in I'rohnutn MiKkm A'M.iiV 

2Ht I) ^^8 4oi. 

Ilabk^v. \^ R. !W| W.^k-mu Avkiv^nu^nf 'Ihr c:riiii.in.ink in Ntu 

tk'iti Kiuntion SAMW liHmutflt^ H. \^ 
ji^i-^. 'OigafiiAitMnw! vnRiurvNt« '.r.uknm AUmmhj^ M<Ki 

I*)Hs.t 'lnlroekh.t^>n uiul Own H*v\ Im th* s^at^i^ otu^ 

ntftn-^tf MOiii^Nh i riHi.'fH^ iW4Ui-imiiH\ ix\iU iih\ 

\X H I lal k^ U >\\A i n\ . ,\nmh\m < \ i\\v}iv k^ing l*rt )^ium 

— \^>Ht^y I'hv i h>^niAii' >n ofAiKiMng sti^nx^ " in 7*/*t' Mufa^ 

a$nt f 'tinm*^*f \i.<tfh'nih hirtsffiji^ Pn4fivm\ (mtf )i^*fm\t\ cciiUHl 
h\ W R { fubkn f* »\v.! ( itv \nK*TK .in i\ Mv^* 1t*M!!i>4 {Y< jj^nttu 

. . Kxl V>HSi //h' Sfaf^r*' ftffftn- **j Aiiuivnih . vv^ai>* 

I Lihti-x . W K .tnd h s < n »i kt-n J^^sn ' llu- llurvl A< :. N.jfn »njl Stir 
\i% of ;\i ;tiknnu .Uhiving " In ilx' Ninths dfuJ I'titim* %*{ A^aiivniu 

AnKTH .in i « k-Mini: Vu fi»rafn 
IJ.inK-i'4ti. H< i rM>k%f *^tHk*nN In Vx frx^maH Udv 

tHhUilhv W \ i \\ Liit }.\ <».m1iHT. .nuf VwhuU s sjti I f am imm 

llarriMrn. Cf! anilK \aK<»i' t'>Hi *<)iicnii«ii» liinMi^r stttikoN 
Itt r h'ti'^uwst v^/</<v^A ( </iy<:i*4'. k%Uu\\ U M f \\ iaU Vin f ran 





iHncK F.R. J9«l. ' Academk AAistag: Mc»e thm a Placebc^ MC 

ADAJimrf^l{2)i 24-28. 
"Hi^tanH: Sftwdtnu Qminrnf tu Be IMsiirKthv,*' 1989. Char^ Ttaid 

lines, d&»#«^t^20(3): 45-47. 
H*>lfcmdJ.L,andJ.E. Hirffemd 197?. •'Mjcatiunal Imtecfeinn: Mc»e 

Eiiiiwxx* ami Spe%:\shikn\:' J^^mmi of OmmeSng Psycbok^Z^: 

14. 

Hiighcs, MS. i9«7. "Mack SriRfcnts* P4rticli«k»i fei Hlj^ Edma 
I jtwi " ^ftmm^it of CtA^^ fXrssonml 2i^: 533 45. 

Ijiatetm, HL, J.M. i^'scjn, amiJ.D. Mj*cAnhur. 1^. "Siudem D^vl 
Kipmcm mi the CtiUege Cuirkulum: *1iut In tlw DmneitltMi?" 
SAKTApNrnalZ'H 1 ); 70 ^ 

I\iii>% S.T 19H6. *t:am{His«i Exp^Hi Smiot** Vis^kd Srtnlents;* 

JimuMcwKTU BA ISW^. t:an^H» Leaning Beha\'ti)r." MACAtM^ft^imai 
•'C2):23 50. 

Jt^itmm. N.T 1 "Aiudi*mk FutK^ Tfiitt Afitxi ThmiifcT Mudent 
H'Tsi^i.'vw *\tt^4rmiliJifai&^Sh^ 323 29. 

>mc?>i, LK.. and MF. l3u-ntT>'. IWO. ' Muhq^e Siibtspfs mumg Mxn 
ih malh* I 'fUktiAxJ Colk-gir .Siiidi'rMs; A Miidel ami A?^*sM»em 

KaiKai. S.M. IW>. * Acxtmmititlartng Dhvnwiy. * tvBt^' Ti^tahMH 
ri O: 123 2S 

K;iim)d;t, K.S.and jJ- Hi^v. IW7 'Mudinrtjs with DkiWIitk^m 

(^fit^/^/flr)*4n): l4 21. 
Kali\xKla. KX. HS, Mning. and H I- Vtafilt-rs. IW?. Siiuh'ft^ ttifh Dti 

(4i>iliik'S: A ikikk* Jeff- f^Hiify ufui^iff Allniis: I '\\\\\ k >f GctHykt 

I IK f ?24 26 MF 01 ; PC 
KitnUT. R M. JW?. V^'tk'Pf tiUWts U^im u> ikouv. Mfisiirifij^ttfeClHii 

}t\ m: Sim m A VhiiMnT. 
Kapniun. F IX and IXW. i ildrcn. U>K2 "Ai^a^'i-nw Aihi?iing u> F:HiI 

Kdfrr. li. 1SW3. Aaufemk Strtat\^\ Tfh^ \kiHtif^*^mnH HinnthitHm 

Kv{k*r» M *'AiKis«>r Traininii. ' In Stams Ufui f^fifun* tff Atii 
ihmm Afiiisiftu frtM^m amUi^mb^*, vdtxvd fn* Vi^ R. Uabk^. 
liAva (Jty: Anutkan OillcjitrTfsijng Pnigram. 

King. \Vi\. **A<.KtMi>^lX*!iwn'S>'?aent?i. ' In TIh' Stat us ami 
h'uum* of ALiukwh AitrLsifi)^: l^tfhkmis ami fYimhi\ t-diUtl bv 
>M<, Ual>kn*. litm City: Aiiivrk^an OJk-gc Tcjaing Fn)Knim 

K(Jv{H'f. F.. aikJ F KtHwlIa. l^Xy "Fht- Imfxiil i^f Ft >ur Year Cajlk-gc 
IhrnsfiT i Jii iIh* ^:;lrh Status Allainnu-nt uf HLk k Antcrkun and 
V^liilv Afttrrkan MiKk*niv'\/(i/rwr//r»/ Situhmi Ikftx^afmifnt 

31: IW ""S 




KiiifrHff|5, L» and H Mai>vr, \9^. "Dtwhfjmcm as iht- Aim uf Hdu 
c^hm " In Aii(th'samt)i Ih'ivkjf^ftt tmd Educalkm' A Jatim Km^, 

Kii/ji)ff; j. 19B5. "IX-li\vrii^ Auidtwlc Advising: Whix What, ami 

Kmnit^, GJ. 1990, TTh* 0«7^k-ji AihiM»^ Pa-Mik-m's AAbws IX* 
IhxwU ar the 1W9 NACAI>A(>inftwiKV, Ifcitwuin. TX." SAijV}A 

KnmuT, G.L, am! R Spimvr. 1 W. "ikmti^mk Athlsii^." In 7?h' 
fh^wriw Jmr /C^pwftWi' ih'pifin Stmii^Hs Surtiiv ami Stuxwi 
ifi OjSif(i\ cxiiteU b>* ML I JpiTjft, J.iN. GanintT, ;md Asfii vbuej^. 
San Framl^it i: Ji 1^*^* RtKs. 

Kramer. G.L, L Tayliff. R Clfmnivvxih. and J. Jt-n^efv "IXm'I 
ti|Hnmiai Ai^ttk-niii- iy^lMr^: ATaxcHnnm t)f Senltvs.* XASPA 

Kramt-r. G.L.and R. Washlninr The Penxmxt ()iitw;anm 
NeeUj^ of !Ve^^' SiiHii*niH.*\A*^^niri/ oj ci^&jji* SlmlvfU Ihrsimtwi 
2*1: 51 1 19, 

Kramer, G.L. and M.T «Me. l^nQ. '1X^^4<4l^ng a ftti-ukv Memnring 

Pnipram: An Experimeni/' SM^AiyA hnmudlilh Hi^ ^. 
Kramer. I !'^. 'Ad^istnx' Siif^irting ihi* Aeadc^n." hisiiitHi 

ft^xf. m n iK^i. 25 mf oi; k: oi. 

. l'?H6a. "{'iK'ulty AthiMng: Help tor SnJtk'ni AlhUii>?*> 

SMlAl>A JimnHilH 1 ): 
- — " — . 19k6It "Faeiilty IXnt hn^meni: The Ad\'ising CikitxHiw^'s 
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